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Co HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
ntents. 5 was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
) is summed up in love to God and love to man, 
og eterie, Nl ¢ 589 The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
+» §90 this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
eras. , SOL us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Entered as second-class mail matter 


Editorial. 


“HE Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y., was com- 
594 mended to the public at the late annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Association. Hackley Hall has 
been opened, Goodhue Hall is provided for, and 


of the President, Rev. Samuel A. Bliot, DD. . 594 now $50,000 are asked for to build a hall to be 

: + ++ + ++ + 596 named for Edward Everett Hale. The principal givers 

A tia cea +... . . . 601 have been Mrs. Hackley and Mrs. Goodhue. They desire 

me. . . . 608 to associate with themselves others who may take an in- 

Rrtonal Altiance The Sunday School oe _ . 610 terest in the endowment of the school, the enlargement 


of its constituency, and the founding of it on a basis so 
secure that it may stand in perpetuity, dedicated to religion 
and freedom in the education of American boys. A com- 
(; Alliance Appeal. . . . - ..... . . 612 mittee has been appointed which will in due time make its 
Piles Mictcler Dolew se ahs sss. 613 appeal. 


SARTRE ee 61 
‘Historical Society Meadville Alumni Associa- 


st 


In England not only Unitarians, but all dissenters from 
Ul Bal uae hes f the rule and creed of the Established Church, suffer many 
apres Eeoensry Other Book Notices. - . - . 604 things from which we in America are free. Although ortho- 
‘The rere pegoks WMerciverd . .'. 605 dox dissenters in England agree to leave Unitarians out of 
the reckoning, their own attitude in regard to the Church of 
England is almost identical with that of the Unitarians. 


ae : 606 ‘The churches that belong to the Congregational order more 

tle J Boy lives ‘ion of the Dandelion... 607 and more feel the need of standing together, and, for all 
x fies b things that they hold in common, of making common cause 
Twentieth Canby Anniversary Week, by in their own defence against the Established Church. In 
ib » yas. ay Pee Bg furtherance of the purpose to organize for their mutual bene- 


fit, the Baptist and Congregationalist Unions recently held 

a joint meeting in the City Temple of London, and with great 

* + + + + 594 congregations and with active interest discussed the question 
of a united Congregationalism. Dr. Parker in a long paper 

. 1... 603 set forth the advantages of making Congregationalism so 

. . . . . 606 far as possible a unit, and advocated the reduction of the 
number of theological colleges from eight to three, and a 

+ + + + + + 613 consolidation of charities, funds, and trusts in such a way as 
to reduce expenses and increase efficiency. He would not 
lay upon the new union the burden of a creed after the old 
Beet Presbyterian fashion. Indeed, he said, “I would not sign 
uae BN GIG a creed which my own right hand had written.” Still, the 


590 


united Baptist and Congregationalist church might work, he 
said, under some “declaratory act’’ which would testify to 
the unity and vitality of their evangelical confessions. The 
difference of opinion concerning baptism might be strongly 
marked, but need not be fatal to a good understanding. 


rd 


MemorraL Day was established in the North to cele- 
brate the services and sufferings of those who died in the 
Civil War in support of the government. But, during the 
thirty-five years that have passed since the close of the 
war, prejudices have softened, animosities have disappeared, 
and equal honor is now paid in thought and feeling to all 
men who were true unto death, whether or not they were 
mistaken as to the justice of their cause. Many conflicting 
interests conspired to bring on the war, but the deep under- 
lying cause was slavery. It is easy now to see that some 
time slavery in the United States must have disappeared, 
as it has under the rule of all other civilized nations in 
the world. But it may be that war was the only way 
to dispose of the greedy ambitions and selfish interests 
that maintained it. Whether so or not, Memorial Day is 
devoted not to a glorification of war, but to a celebration 
of the patriotism, the valor, and the devotion of those who 
died for their country. Another war has since added new 
names to be honored and new graves to be decorated. 
May the years be many before a new crop of heroes is 
produced by the awful processes of war! 


2 


Tue editor of the Zzterior calls upon Presbyterians to be 
true to the doctrines which underlie the creed of the Presby- 
terian Church. He says: “It was as clearly written as with 
a pen of a sunbeam that God is the universal Father, and 
that all men are brethren; that God so loved the world as 
to give his Son for its redemption; that he took no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked, but desired, with fatherly solici- 
tude, that they should turn and live; that Christ yearned, 
even to weeping, over the Jerusalem which was at that hour 
plotting his ignominious death, and our Lord, that human 
brotherhood might be made known, made companions of the 
outcast and depraved. ... God is to-day, even at this hour, 
making inquiry of the Presbyterian Church. Will she or will 
she not proclaim his glorious gospel that God so loved the 
world? Will she or will she not sound forth God’s expostu- 
lation that he hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked? 
Will she or will she not show her Lord weeping over Jeru- 
salem? Will she or will she not purify her record of those 
dreadful misunderstandings of the character of her heavenly 
Father and her all-merciful Redeemer? If not, yet he will 
not suffer his gospel to be hidden. He will raise up new 
prophets and a more loving and faithful ministry to do the 
service for him which we refuse. And now, as of old, his 
sheep will hear his voice and follow him.” 


a 


THe Watchman comments upon the question asked of 
several clergymen by a daily paper, ‘‘Is it ever necessary to 
use force in the spread of Christianity?” The editor says, 
“To a Baptist the very form of the question betrayed a fatal 
misconception ; for we, who believe in the doctrine of religious 
liberty and the separation of Church and State, hold that it 
is morally evil to use force to spread Christianity in any con- 
ceivable circumstances whatever. In regard to answers to 
this question the editor makes a claim which will surprise 
some of our Unitarian readers who forget that Roger Williams 
was a Baptist. He says, ‘“‘ The remark has often been made 
that the principle of religious liberty has been so thoroughly 
accepted to-day by all Christians that the Baptists, who first 
championed it, have no further duties in regard to it. But 
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such utterances as these indicate that there is a great deal of 
missionary work on behalf of this truth yet to be done,” and 
quotes “the serene and beautiful declaration of Roger Will- 
iams,” that the armies of truth ‘must have no sword, hel- 
met, breastplate, shield, or horse, but what is spiritual and of 
a heavenly nature.’ Moreover, he says that even Bishop 
Brooks did not fully understand the doctrine of religious 
liberty, and that “toleration and tolerance are imperti- 
nent words in the whole discussion. The title to one’s 
own religious belief and the proper expression of it does 
not rest upon any man’s concession or toleration. It is a 
right inherent in the individual soul. Our Baptist fore- 
fathers were grandly in the right when, with Roger Will- 
iams, they denied that the power of the civil magistrate 
extended to the first table of the Law, and declared that 
they did not want any man’s toleration, but the rights to 
soul liberty with which God had endowed them.” 


& 


- 


A new subscriber writes: “I have for some time been 
receiving various Unitarian publications, and among these 


copies of the Register, which have proved such a religious help_ 


and inspiration that I desire to receive the paper regularly.” 
The gentleman who writes these words is a cultivated scholar 
and a member of a Calvinistic church. As the result of 
long meditation and wide study, he says: ‘I am led to the 
conclusion that Unitarianism offers me a faith that my con- 
science can rest upon and my intelligence respect, and am 
sincerely considering the matter of seeking the affiliation 
with that religious body in outward form which, I believe, I 
already have in inner belief.’ The writer of these words 
does not live in the neighborhood of a Unitarian church, and 
is one of that great number of intelligent thinkers scattered 
throughout the country which our paper is reaching, partly 
through the Post-office Mission, as in this case, and partly 
through the influence of our subscribers who lend or give 
away their copies and so make themselves missionaries of 
our faith. : 


Signs of Promise. 


Signs vary according to the situation of the outlook, the 
training of the observer, and the changes which are noted 
and compared. When a storm is passing, the casual ob- 
server, noting the lower rain clouds and the direction of the 
wind, may see no signs of clearing weather. But through 
the rifts in the driving clouds one may often look into the 
sky above. There the change in the currents of air first 
sets in. If one can see that the clouds in the deeper sky 
are floating high above the earth, and in the direction op- 
posite to the storm which is still passing beneath, he knows 
that clearing weather is at hand. An experienced mariner, 
sailing from New York for the Cape of Good Hope, knows 
that the date of his arrival there does not depend upon the 
number of miles sailed southward day by day. He knows 
that, to get advantage of favorable winds and currents, he 
must shape his course for mid-ocean, and lose something of 
his southing, lest he fall into the doldrums this side of Cape 
St. Roque. 

Looking for signs of promise in our Unitarian movement, 
we find indications of clearing weather in the upper sky 
of the religious world, and indications, also, that we are 
shaping our course in accordance with the results of experi- 
ence and the laws of religious navigation. In the recent 
Anniversary meetings, for instance, it is distinctly a sign of 
promise that nobody recited the grievances of our Unitarian 
martyrs, and nobody attacked the errors of Orthodoxy, 


whether in the Roman, the Anglican, or the. vatious other 


branches of the Protestant Church. Indeed, almost without 
exception, the speakers and workers seemed so intent upon 


——— 


world,” but, rather, “ Our faith for the world.” 
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their own business that they forgot to make compari- 
sons or to draw attention to the shortcomings of their 
neighbors. The complete disappearance of all expectations 
of Unitarian success based on the destruction’ of other 
churches is a sign of promise. In the upper sky the winds 


_have changed, and clearing weather is at hand. No one 


now hopes or expects any great good to be wrought by 


‘fighting other churches, destroying creeds, or breaking up 


organizations. It is now evident that, when the storms are 
over, we shall find all the churches freshened and stimulated. 
The dead leaves will have been blown away, the litter of 
broken branches and decayed rubbish will be put out of 
sight, and new growth will set in. 

Another sign of promise was the total absence of any dis- 
cussion, or even reference, to the subjects once considered of 
first-rate importance, such as the nature of inspiration, the 
value of miracles, the claims of Christianity to be a peculiar 
religion, or statements concerning the authority of the Orien- 
tal religions. Twenty-five years ago at the Berry Street Con- 


_ ference (the day in each year when more Unitarian ministers 


are in one room than at any other time) such master-work- 
men as Bellows, Hedge, Rufus Ellis, Sears, Potter, and Miles 
spent four hours putting all their might into a contest over 
the questions: Do we receive the message of Jesus because it 
was attested by the miracles he wrought, or do we accept the 
miracles because we believe in his message? Do we receive 
as truth whatever Jesus said simply because he said it, or do 
we yield to his authority because he spoke the truth? Can 
one be a Christian who receives the truth which Jesus uttered, 
but rejects the miracles by which his mission was attested? 
It was a great discussion and it cleared the air, but during 
the last weeks in St. Louis or in Boston such a discussion 
would have been impossible. 

We are learning to pull together, not to obstruct some 
other organization and not to create a new ecclesiasticism. 
For mutual protection, for mutual furtherance and support, 
the men and women of our churches are learning that two 
are better than one, and a three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken. Unitarians have no monopoly of essential truth. 
It is a sign of promise that they no longer claim to be the 
only heralds of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, and the common destiny of the race, but that, while 
they see that our hopes are the common hopes expressed in 
the best thought of all the churches, they pull together and 
work together more and more freely and frankly, in order 
that the central faith of all the churches may be cleared of 
restrictions and accidents and contradictions, and so set free 
in its simplicity. Our motto is not “Our faith against the 
The time is 
not in sight when that motto will not stand for work to be 
done with fresh energy and increasing gladness. 


Growth. 


Pulses in the ground beat noiselessly. There are no 
crises, no convulsions. The steady movement is an irresist- 
able upward push and expansion. Watch as we may, we Can- 
not see the grass grow or the forest leaf opening its little 
fan. 

An inch is added to the vine tendril, to the shoot of the 
rose branch: when did it come? Are the cunning processes 
all hidden away in the night, under cover of darkness? 
Who sees the arrival of the birds, the first softening of the 
sky, the first push of brown and waxy buds, the first curl the 
fern shakes out, the first print on the hepatica leaf, the first 
shy violet under the rock? These things are only approxi- 
mately known. The earth holds the secret of its dates, its 
times and seasons. 

The preparation has been going on long and silently in 


the dark workshop. ‘The creative process has brooded and 
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covered with its soft wings the younglings of the spring. 
The sky has taken a new and tender touch to bend over and 
welcome them, to shelter them when they come. The trees, 
still leafless, wake from their sleep: they begin to look alive. 
They gather deep purple tints, rich and dark, against the 
mists and the lighter hills. At their feet the turf has sud- 
denly grown bright emerald, and their shadows point like 
long, slim fingers, the dial hands of the year upon that 
carpet, stretching outward to thinnest tapering points as the 
sun gets low. 

Then the shrubs take up the symphony,— a flame of red, a 
burst of sun-bright yellow, a whiteness as of angel’s robes 
and seraphic choirs. The trees put on their livery in orchard 
and garden in a mystical maze of pale and rosy and lilac 
tints, impalpable, melting into the blue of the sky like curls 
of white smoke or billowy clouds tinged with violet. Or 
they rest against the brown of ploughed land, raying their 
delicate branches in a fine contrast. The brown clod with 
its good earth smell, the blossomed apple-tree, the bluebird 
on the limb,— what richer gift hath spring to offer? 

But now the bare forest asserts itself, the boughs flame, 
and, orange and purple tipped, nestle together in the child- 
likeness of playtime. They open their tiny rolled and spiral 
and folded budgets, they shake out the tresses of their blos- 
soms, and show a stain of soft color on the aerial background 
where the branches accentuate them with dark lines. So 
they thicken and fill the world, passing from gauzy films to 
dense shades, deepening their shadows, strengthening their 
lights ; but still there is no mechanism revealed, no grinding 
of wheels, no revolving of spindles, no hint of how it is done. 
Just silence and God are at work in the laboratory. 

There is receptiveness and a glad response to moisture 
and sunshine. There is a happy give and take, an interplay 
of chemic forces, a business that has no fuss, no jar, no grind, 
or tumult. 

The same great laws extend to the spiritual world, the 
same operations are carried out in the growth of a soul; for 
souls do grow, and they grow silently from prepared condi- 
tions, even like the grass of the field or the leaf upon the 
tree. They grow both by taking in and giving forth, by re- 
ceptiveness and generosity. Their channels are the open 
mind and heart. In the night-time as well as in the busy 
life, influences are at work for expansion and enlargement. 
We do not see the process: we awake to its results. A 
beauty has appeared we knew not of. It comes as the. 
violet puts forth, and the lily of the valley. 

The fragrance of the flower is no accident: we know not 
the process, long and patient, by which it was evolved. In 
dark places it was distilled: in winter and rough weather, in 
storms and cold, it was perfected; and at last it lives and 
breathes out of the cup of a blossom. 

Such are the hidden ways of the soul. Purity, patience, 
faith, love, obedience, have distilled a precious quality,— not 
intellect, not brilliancy, not even morality in the abstract, 
but the charm of soulfulness, of being alive, of having grown 
by God’s beautiful laws, of having imbibed the secret and 
silent influences that permeate the universe. 

We know there can be arrest of growth, that some spirits 
that once grew and developed to a certain point, and gave 
promise of fine springtime and a rich harvest have stopped 
growing, have stiffened into rigid form, have closed their 
hearts and minds to new truths and the fresh revelations of 
God, have narrowed their affections and sympathies, and 
allowed an atrophy of enthusiasm, faith, and hope. Where 
has the fault lain? Not assuredly with God, and nature whose 
ways are all highways open to all human beings. The sad 
fact steals upon us that we must put ourselves in the attitude 
of growth if we would profit by the divine breezes, the 
dew and sun of infinite love. Wecan certainly shut outselves 
away from these influences, we can lose the impulse of 
growth. The soul may shut itself like an oyster, and say, 
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“J will not see or hear or feel, and perhaps God himself 
cannot force the passage.” 

The dead tree puts forth no new leaf. It stands stark 
and grim amid its rustling mates. The sap rises no longer 
to its twigs. It has lost its opportunity for life. But there 
are some very old trees that are still alive, still growing, still 
crowning themselves with a chaplet of flowers each May. 
They are reminders of the people, aged in years, but young 
and ardent in spirit, who make new blossoms of the soul 
yearly with the divine fragrance breathing out, and have kept 
the eternal freshness and vigor that loves and worships and 
aspires, and gets ever deeper and deeper into the mysteries 
of being and of God. 


Uplitfts. 


It happens to nearly every one, some time in life, to get a 
vision of higher things,— a door is opened into the heavens. 
Paul did not know, at one time, whether he was in the flesh 
or out of the flesh: he was caught up to see and to feel, so 
far above the common level of his life. It was a vision that 
affected his whole career and his life-work. In some way 
you will find all the heroic characters of antiquity were thus 
lifted at times out of themselves and above the world’s com- 
mon level. Moses saw God on a mount. This was not a 
priestly extravagance, but as near a literal statement of facts 
as could be construed into language. “It is a pitiful life,” 
says Harris, “ that does not see one gleam through its con- 
ventionalisms, into something grander and holier, that 
never hears God or sees him or feels that the Divine Fath- 
erhood is the most real fact of life.”’ You will bear in mind 
that these uplifts were not confined to Jews and Christians; 
but the heathen spoke of Gods as appearing to their heroes. 
The highest heroism was identified with piety toward those 
divine beings who opened the skies and revealed the future. 
To Homer the heavens were as full of Gods as they were to 
Moses or Paul or Luther. 

Is there not also in higher natures a consciousness dimly 
caught, but certain, that its acts are but parts of a vast plan, 
into which they fit, and that its purposes, somehow, are parts 
of the universal purpose, working toward ends larger than 
its own will and knowledge? So it is that a noble mind, 
having for years worked, thwarted in many directions, and 
hindered in its best efforts, finds its work suddenly available. 
Then the mind catches a flash of that larger Will, that Su- 
preme Container, “in whom we live and move and have our 
being.”” As we look onward and upward, we see not only 
that life and intelligence are coming to richer unfoldings, 
but we are sure to reach also higher moral relations. The 
divine beauty, truth, and goodness of the universe grow at 
last to be the most vital of all facts. It is no longer an 
occasional uplift that we need or secure; but we come, by 
the path of childhood and youth, to face the Infinite Self as 
our Father, with whom we walk eternally in harmony of 
purpose. Evolution opens our eyes to the magnificent pano- 
rama of an eternal unfolding of relations of life, full of- 
purposive love, which, “rising from the vast unfathomable- 
ness of the sentient universe, at last lifts us, as conscious 
beings, near to the heart of the supreme All in all, and with 
Him and in Him and by Him bids us consciously to live 
and move and have our being.” It is not to emphasize the 
reality of the spiritual world about us that we write; for that 
must be assumed. There is no explanation of man except as 
in the bud. If we are not candidates for higher things and 
higher methods of life, we cannot explain the glimpses of 
something higher that come into our common life. What 
we need to know is how far it is possible for us to enlarge 
life’s upward looking. Are we not living a far meaner life 
than is necessary? Can we live in a consciousness of walk- 
ing with God? We are not asking concerning any ecstasy 
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and extraordinary uplift, but concerning a clearer-sighted, 
more spiritual every-day life. What is Christianity, supported 
by modern science, if it cannot make more real for us our 
relation to God, and more permanent and more secure our 
vision of the Father? 


Current Copics. 


Aw authoritative reply to a variety of much-mooted ques- 
tions concerning the relations of the United States to its 
newly acquired territorial possessions was formulated last 
Monday, when the Supreme Court of the United States deliv- 
ered an opinion upon six of the so-called “insular” cases 
which have been argued before it during the past twelve 
months. All the cases involved the legality of import duties 
laid by the Department of the Treasury upon goods imported 
from Porto Rico or Hawaii. The great point at issue was the 


status of Porto Rico and Hawaii (and consequently the Philip-' 


pines) and the right of Congress to legislate for these terri- 
tories in apparent contradiction to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. A majority of the justices of the court decided in 
all six cases that the Constitution makes no provisions for 
the government of newly acquired territories; and that it is 
the right and the duty of Congress to provide legislation for 
these territories without reference to the limitations that are 
imposed upon laws designed for the States of the Union. 


rd 


WirH but one exception the Supreme Court has sustained 
the policies which the national administration has been 
pursuing in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. It 
has decided, in effect, that the Constitution, of its own 
force, does not follow the flag, and that a people who 
come under the sovereignty of the United States do not, 
by that very fact, become entitled to all the rights and 
privileges that are secured by the Constitution to the citizens 
of the United States. Neither are the newly acquired pos- 
sessions territories, in the technical meaning of the term. 
They are possessions, to be governed by whatsoever form 
of government Congress may see fit to devise for them. 
The Supreme Court, in its decisions, recalls the conduct of 
Congress upon territorial questions during the past hundred 
years, and expresses a belief that it will continue not to 
abuse the enormous power of legislation that is vested in it 
by the American people. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
has been in annual session in Philadelphia, decided with 
practical unanimity last Monday to accept the majority te- 
port of the Committee on Revision of the Creed. This report 
favors the revision of the creedal articles of the Church. 
The old committee, augmented to a membership of twenty-one, 
will now proceed to amend several chapters of the Confession 
of Faith, “‘ either by modification of the text or by declaratory 
statement, but so far as possible by declaratory statement.” 
There was a notable absence of bitterness in the debate that 
preceded the action of the convention, The opponents of 
revision were earnest in their appeal against the plan of re- 
vision, and were anxious to have the whole matter relegated 
to some time in the indefinite future. It was apparent from 
the opening of the discussion, however, that the advocates of 
a revision of the creed were in the majority; and, when the 


general question was put to the Assembly last Monday, the 


ayes carried the day with a shout. 
st 


THE practices and teachings of Christian Science and kin- 
dred religious systems are attracting an increasingly large 
share of public attention. A number of legal actions have 


‘ 
—— 
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been begun in the past fortnight to determine the legality of 
the “‘faith-healer’s ” method of treating diseases which have 
terminated fatally. John Alexander Dowie, the head of the 
Zion movement, which has its headquarters in Chicago, was 
arrested last Friday on the charge of being criminally re- 
sponsible for the death of Mrs. Emma Judd, the wife of a 
convert to the “ Christian Catholic Church,” whose death oc- 
curred while she was under the Dowie system of treatment. 
The Zion institution is reputedto be enormously wealthy. 
Massachusetts, and the East in general, is watching with 
great interest the trial of a case against Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, the head of the Christian Science Church, who is be- 
ing sued by Mrs. Katherine Woodbury, a former influential 
member of the mother church in Boston, who brings the 
charge of slander and malicious persecution against Mrs. 
Eddy. 
& 


Tue agitation in the Russian Empire continues, with fre- 
quent indications of the strength and the depth of the latest 
liberal movement. The Russian government recently found 
occasion to suspend, temporarily, the Movoyé Vrimya of St. 
Petersburg, a newspaper of the most conservative class, be- 
cause it had expressed its belief that the conditions under 
which the Russian workman lives are onerous and unfair, 
and that the working class is entitled to some amelioration. 
The arrests of malcontents continue of daily occurrence in 
widely separated parts of the empire. To complicate mat- 
ters, the anti-Semitic fury shows unmistakable signs of a 
revival. The discontent that is gnawing at the hearts of the 
mass is manifesting itself in frequent riots, murders, attacks 
upon industrial property, or upon the persons of those who 
represent political or financial authority. The measures 
which the government are taking to allay the discontent are 
limited mainly to repressive actions by the police. 
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A spercu that was made last week by Count Goluchowski, 
the minister for foreign affairs of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, is attracting much attention upon the Continent. 
With regard to the future peace in Europe the Austro- 
Hungarian statesman is not entirely an optimist. He sees 
a menace to the tranquillity of the nations in the agitation 
that is now in progress in the Turkish province of Mace- 
donia, where the Ottoman government is seeking to restore 
content by a series of outrages, partly under administra- 
tive and partly under private auspices, upon the Christian 
population. Count Goluchowski does not see a complete 
guarantee for the continuance of existing conditions in the 
agreement between Russia and Austria-Hungary, under 
which both powers bind themselves to discourage every 
attempt at an attack upon Turkey by the small countries of 
the Balkan Peninsula. The minister, therefore, finds neces- 
sary an early solution of the Chinese difficulty, under satis- 
factory financial terms, in order that the powers may place 
themselves in a position to deal energetically with any eventu- 
ality that might arise in the Balkans. 


s 


Tue Canadian government is making preparations to re- 
sume, in the course of the year, the negotiations with the 
United States for the settlement of the pending contentions 
between the two countries. Premier Laurier announced in 
the Dominion Parliament last week that the joint high com- 
mission would resume its sessions during the year, and it is 
suggested that a-member of the government of the dominion 
will meet a representative of the State Department at an 
early date to discuss the desirability of a resumption of ne- 
gotiations. The situation is somewhat complicated by the 
attitude of Newfoundland, between which and the Dominion 
some differences of opinion have developed with relation to 
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the fishery interests in their bearings upon the contact be- 
tween Newfoundland and the United States. It is inti- 
mated at Ottawa that the Alaskan boundary question has 
not been eliminated, but that, on the contrary, it is a salient 
issue. It is probable-that, if the boundary question cannot 
be settled by compromise, it will be referred to arbitration. 


Brevities. 


A religious editor has fallen heir to $30,000. We wonder 
how many begging letters he received as the consequence 
of that announcement. 


There are two kinds of people who leave the established 
churches,— those who are led out by their virtues and those 
who are driven out by their vices. 


After reading Dr. Ament’s defence, and after seeing him 
and hearing him speak for himself, we should sum up his 
case with the famous verdict, “‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it 
again.” 


Co-operation is bound to win its way within limited areas 
and ona small scale. But for the present the competition 
between nations will make manufactures and commerce 
illustrations of the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the strongest. 


We are told that Leo XIII. deplores the resistance in 
Catholic countries to the influence of monastic institutions. 
In spite of all the good that is done by them, it is a sign of 
healthy growth that the Catholic laity prefer modern institu- 
tions of charity. 


The boss is a bully. He can hold his place of authority 
among his fellows only by the kind of bribery or bluffing 
which makes one boy a tyrant among other boys. Even the 
sneaks desert the fortunes of the boy who “takes a good 
licking” at the hands of another one. 


An orthodox minister writes: ‘‘During the past year I 
have had before me church papers of several denominations ; 
but in none have I found more Christian, brotherly fellow- 
ship manifested than that shown (not in part, but all the 
time) in the columns of the Christian Register.” 


Some years ago an eminent layman returned from a 
journey to the Holy Land. He was a devout believer in all 
the miracles of the Old and New Testaments. Addressing a 
Sunday-school, he warned the children against unbelief, and 
said to them, “I know that these stories in the Bible are all 
true, for I have been in Judea and have seen the places 
where they happened.” 


Any one with half an eye can see that the Jay Goulds and 
Jim Fisks of a quarter of a century ago would not be toler- 
ated in any combination of business men to-day. We have 
got on so far that in the great combinations in business 
which are now surprising the world, absolute truthfulness and 
business ability are required of all the members. The specu- 
lators may be still selfish and ambitious, but they no longer 
buy railroads to wreck them or hope to make gain by the 
destruction of values. 


About forty years ago, at the time when cards began to 
appear in the houses of the young people of various denomi- 
nations of the stricter sort, some young Quakers, of well- 
known historic families, were playing whist while their elders 
were looking on. One of the young men played a card, 
whereupon his mother-in-law, looking over his shoulder, said 
placidly: “ Alfred, why didn’t thee play that card?” The 
young man turned upon her with the question, “ Where did 
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you learn to play whist?’ She meekly replied, with a 
twinkle in her eye, ‘‘ Thy father and I used to play in the 
barn when we were children.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Lonely Reader. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Is it fair for even a very humble reader to enjoy her 
Christian Register for years, and never say, “I thank you’’? 
Do its editors know this one copy comes every week to the 
very heart of Mississippi? It is welcomed like a dear friend 
who comes into the perplexities of a sad and lonely life with 
good courage, helping to bear, with cheer to enable to go on, 
with sympathy to solace and comfort. It comes to be the 
minister, pastor, and church, teacher, guide, home, of the 
soul, for its audience of one. Home of the soul,— is that 
too strong? What else is the church of our fathers? This 
city has recently been the seat for many conventions, 
among them that of the Teachers’ Association. To this 
home came a small number of delegates; and one, taking the 
book “Modern Unitarianism” from its place among my 
books, said: “Are youa Unitarian? So am I.” Now my 
dear egister is to have an audience of two. For it shall 
travel on each week, and help each of us solitaries to feel 
less alone. I know also of one other in our State. Perhaps 
there are even more, although, when I asked my new friend 
if she ever heard a Unitarian sermon, she made answer, ‘“ No, 
did you?” “When I went to Boston, I did.” And we won- 
dered together, Shall we ever hear one in Mississippi? 

Cc. E, C. 

MIssISSIPPI. 


The Church in Montreal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was quite surprised to read what purports to be a sum- 
mary of my remarks at the festival on the evening of the 
23d, repeated verbatim in the Zranscript of the same date. 
I am represented as a successful pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Montreal. My friends here and in Boston will 
not recognize me by the title, although I should consider it a 
distinguished honor to be a pastor of the Unitarian church. 
It has been my lot to work in the humbler sphere of a pub- 
lic servant. The whole credit of the establishment of the 
Unitarian church in Montreal is due to the late Rev. John 
Cordner, one of the most distinguished divines of our 
church, who devoted the best years of his life to the building 
up of our church and congregation here, and whose memory 
is revered and loved by all of his old parishioners. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters to me may be of in- 
terest. Mr. Cordner wrote as follows: ‘It was on the 
afternoon of a day in the first week of April, 1844, that I 
left Montreal on the collecting tour for building our church. 
It may be of some interest now to refer to the manner of 
travel in those days. A stage-sleigh carried passengers 
across the river on the ice, and thence to St. John’s, where 
we passed the night. I reached Boston after continuous 
travel of two days and one night. Not until Concord, N.H., 
was reached was railway service available. On arrival in 
Boston, my business was with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters at the time was a writing-table 
in an open floor space in rear of a bookseller’s store. 
Every one was earnest for the success of a mission which was 
to establish a church in the principal city of Canada. I ob- 
tained access to pulpits on Sundays, to vestry rooms and 
private parlors during the week. In all these places I urged 
the claim of Montreal to their fraternal regard and generous 
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consideration. The result was money personally collected 
and remitted, through a mercantile house in Boston having 
correspondents in Burlington and Montreal. Besides the 
funds personally collected and remitted, promises of aid 
were given by many churches.” I need hardly say that my 
object in referring to the origin of our church was to empha- 
size the fact that we owed our existence largely to the gen- 
erosity and kind sympathy of the A. U. A. We are grateful 
for many acts of fraternal regard which our Unitarian breth- 
ren of Boston have bestowed upon us in the past. I desired 
to emphasize this feeling. I do not suppose any one who 
heard me suspected me to be a clergyman. It is my duty, 
however, not to allow any one to be deceived by what is, no 
doubt, the mistake of an absent-minded reporter. 
Gro. W. STEPHENS. 


For the Chyzstizan Register. 


Memorial Day, 1901. 


BY MRS. WHITON STONE. 


O May, whose birds divine lamenting sing, 
Above the requiems, by the bugles led, 

Hither thou glid’st to-day with noiseless tread, 
Imperial mourner, dropping tears that bring 
The wild flowers back in white-soul’d bloom to spring 
Upon the graves of our beloved dead, 

And, unforgetting, crown’st each silent head, 
The deathlessness of death interpreting,— 

Yea, grown in womb of dark, upon thy breast 
Thou holdest the lily and the violet, 

To breathe their perfumes where the heroes rest 
Who died, yet are not dead — save to regret ; 
Who, slain for Peace, to Peace eternal pressed 
And armies of the immortals, long since met. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Address of the President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


It is my privilege to welcome the delegates of this honor- 
able fellowship of free churches to their annual meeting. 
We meet to compare views and to devise more efficient ways 
of usefulness, but we bring from our different constituencies 
no power to commit them to any course of action or opinion. 
The congregations whose delegates we are, and whose divine 
business we are commissioned to transact, enjoy not only 
their individual liberty, but the added liberty of counsel and 
co-operation. These free churches find the justification of 


their existence in that order of history which we may well 


call the method of the kingdom of God. They have not 
risen out of any passion for dissent and schism or any de- 
sire for creating a new sect. They confess themselves rather 
the product and outgrowth of deep spiritual causes. We do 
not gather here to set forth a creed, for these free churches 
have no such commodity. We cannot describe in definite 
terms Articles of Belief which we do not profess; but I do 
desire to place before you once more the intent and purpose 
of our assembling, to make it evident that there is an intent 
and purpose, to deepen our. sense of mutual responsibility, 
and to make more sympathetic and hearty the spirit in which 
we enter upon another year of resolution and of work. 

There are many ways in which the impulse to religion may 
be stirred, and which are widely utilized at the present time. 
Some souls are moved by symbolism,— by ritual, by beauty of 
color or of form ; and many by the sense of organization,— by 
force of numbers, by external conformity and discipline. 
All these agencies may be legitimate instruments, and yet to 
none of them can we who gather here confide our hope. We 
refuse to be entangled in the machinery of religion, because 
we confide in that form of faith which sets an individual soul 


dom and union could endure long together. 
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face to face with a living God. “A Unitarian,” said Dr. 
Peabody, speaking for our fellowship to the International 
Congregational Council, “is indifferent to the accessories of 
religion, because he is dominated by the desire for reality.” 


_ Others may create more ornate churches, more impressive 
ceremonials, more substantial organizations: it is our desire 


to be acquainted at first hand with truth. It would be a vast 
misfortune if these free churches of ours were to set them- 
selves to compete with more decorative communions in point 
of ritual or with more highly organized communions in ec- 
clesiastical discipline. To us belongs the more sober, the 
more difficult, and, as I believe, the more exalted function of 
dwelling near the sources of truth; of making religion prac- 
tical; of preaching and living the more abundant life; °° of 
encouraging the personal and direct approach, unmediated 
by any priest or form, of the individual soul to a living 
God.” 

Religion, as I understand it, is inspirational, not mechan- 
ical. Genuine conviction and real feeling must work from 
within, outward; not from without, inward. It is our privi- 
lege to invite men to be religious,— not with the old arguments 
or self-reproach. but with the arguments of self-respect. It 
is our privilege to present Christianity not as a theory to be 
explained, not as a system to be defended, but as a life to 
be lived. The wise man does not, indeed, despise the con- 
ventions of society or the accredited opinions of the Church : 
he seeks to understand them; but he does not follow them 
blindly. He may set them aside, so that he can go straight 
to God for himself. His faith is secure because he has won 
it, not by imitation or conformity, but by conquest of objec- 
tions and through the overthrow of doubt, because he has 
proved it in trial, and found it strong. Such a man’s relig- 
ion is not conventional, is not superstitious, has no fear. It 
is personal. It is inwoven with his life, and part of his be- 
ing. He is at home in the world, as in a Father’s house,— 
at one with his fellow-men and with his God. 

The power of this personal religion, this independence of 
mind and soul, is our first privilege. We are called into 
this freedom, but let us not forget that “freedom is only 
the first lesson of self-government.” Let us not forget that 
it is a law of liberty by which we are to be judged. Human 
history is the story of the effort of man to attain not only 
the freedom, but the unity to which he feels himself born. 
Too many reformers have missed the necessity of this com- 
bination. Some have contended for liberty without union, 
and some for union without liberty. They are really one and 
inseparable. Robert Toombs was willing to dissolve the 
American Union to Save slavery. Wendell Phillips was 


. equally willing to dissolve the Union to save liberty. The 


founders of the American Union did not believe that free- 
They knew the 
short tenure of ancient confederacies and the jealousies of sec- 
tions, and they believed that the Constitution might prove to 
be only a temporary bond. But, by a thousand influences as 
subtle as the forces of the air and earth about a growing 
tree, our nationality has grown, striking its roots deep and 
defying the tempests. In the same way the consciousness 
of unity in our free religious fellowship has steadily de- 
veloped. Could the founders of our Association hear the 
voice of the present, it would say to them: “I am no more 
a medley of lonely scattered churches. I am no more a 
vapor. I am condensed. I am no more protoplasm. I am 
a life’? Without loss of personal freedom we have thus 
attained to a realization of a living and organic unity. 

We have inherited a system of co-operative life which 
commits the creation and direction of our institutions and 
activities to the faith, intelligence, and generous love of the 
whole people. Our Christian Commonwealth is distinguished 
from the ecclesiastical government: which rests upon the 
authority of a self-constituted and self-perpetuating priest- 
hood, and quite as carefully is it to be distinguished from 
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‘the religious anarchy which emphasizes individualism so far 
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as to unsettle all recognition of a common principle and a 
common cause. 
I believe it can be justly maintained that the Congrega- 


-tional system in good hands develops the highest working 


power of a Christian church, not indeed for the building up 
of ecclesiasticism, but for the building up of the kingdom of 
God among men. Were it our end to aggrandize a church 
or a sect, we could hardly do better than to imitate the 
methods of the Roman or Anglican communion; but, as we 
seek to accomplish for ourselves and for mankind a benefit 
incomparably beyond mere ecclesiastical prestige, our ways 
and means must be adapted to that higher end. We must 
measure our success, not chiefly by its outward growth of 
enrolled members, but by the practical power of our princi- 
ples over the life of the people. Merely to acknowledge and 
brand a man with the name of a sect is as useless as it is 
easy. Weseek rather to inspire and uplift the souls 
that are in need, to encourage aspirations toward things 
that are true and lovely and of good report, to guide life in 
clean and honest ways, to consecrate intellectual and moral 
products and resources to the glory of God by securing 
them to wise human uses. I take it, then, that (to quote 
the preacher of our Anniversary Sermon) “we have no 
cause for misgiving and regret, but rather for humble con- 
fidence and gratitude that we find the Unitarian body com- 
mitted by its history and its dominant convictions and 
tendencies to the purpose and championship of liberty as the 
law of spiritual life.” 

It is sometimes assumed by the critics who are hostile to 
free government that a religious democracy like ours is 
nothing but a parade ground for the weaknesses, defects, and 
eccentricities which a better discipline suppresses or Con- 
ceals; and it is the unfortunate habit of some Unitarians to 
re-enforce this criticism by a temperamental habit of insisting 
upon their private peculiarities and calling them their rights. 
I deem it, indeed, one of the advantages of our voluntary 


system that it exhausts the human possibilities of dissent. 


No matter how minute and numerous may be the verbal and 
accidental differences that separate us, by giving them pub- 
licity we disarm them. A self-absorbed individualism is 
finally oppressed by its own pretensions, and becomes a cause 
of inconvenience to itself as well as to others. The man 
who exaggerates his specialty as an individual, only succeeds 
in putting himself in a stage of siege, until, grown weary of 
isolation, he destroys his own outposts and effects a junction 
with his real allies in the field, 

It is another blessing of our republican system that it 
spares us the sad necessity of acting as spies and informers 
upon each other’s opinions and purposes. We hold the vital 
unity of the spirit,— not a barren uniformity of thought and ~ 
custom. We are agreed that in freedom there must be dif- 
ferentiation ; but, in all the calmer moods which we know to 
be our wiser moods, it is transparently clear that most of us 
are trying to say the same thing, that we are really trying to 
sing the same music, but have not always the skill to hit or 
keep the key. The remedy is that we must practise more to- 
gether. 

Our deep and true desire for unity may well thus qualify 
our just pride of independence. Let us make of our Asso- 
ciation a stout cord on which to string the fugitive beads of 
our independent organizations. We have our treasure in 
earthen vessels; but let not the ideal pour contempt upon 
the actual, let not our love of the better keep us from what 
is practical and good. We do not propose to dwell ever in 
tents or exist as outcast atoms, discarded by the law of 
gravitation. A common religious hope and purpose is the 
surest of bonds. Our restlessness and incoherence must 
give place to disciplined order, and our irresolute zigzagging 
to definite advance, 

I yield to no one in my adhesion to the good Puritan prins 
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ciple of nonconformity, and I hold absolutely to the supreme 

right of an independent church to govern and control its 
* own affairs; but, at the same time, I believe that the prov- 
idence of God is now leading our churches into a new era, 
wherein the guiding principle is fellowship. I believe in 
harnessing our forces in strong teams for definite tasks, in 
concentrating our energies, in consolidating our activities, in 
unifying our methods, that without sacrifice of essential in- 
dependency we more and more work /ogether for the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 

My expectations are neither unreasonable nor excessive. 
I have proved by experience the perplexities and difficulties 
of the task to which our fellowship has set itself. But no 
observant person can, however, fail to perceive a steady and 
gradual improvement in the spirit and the methods of our 
fellowship. This has been a process of modification and 
development rather than of reconstruction. The failure of 
a single church or mission does not discourage us; and we do 
not think that nothing has been gained because everything is 
not accomplished at once, as we do not suppose that the tide 
is not rising because every succeeding wave is not higher 
than the last. We may be sure that that cause is always 
safe which is in sympathy with the great moral affairs, with 
the common sense and intelligence of the people, with the 
earnest faith and high purpose of youth, with the lessons of 
experience, and with the convictions of wise and gentle men 
and women. I know of no cause in this country of which 
this may be more truly said than of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity. 

For ours is the cause of freedom, unity, and brotherhood. 
These democratic ideals, which are equally the Christian 
ideals, are the living experience which nerved our fathers to 
break with established Orthodoxy; and they are the messen- 
gers of God which still inspire our resolution and our en- 
ergy. Sometimes the impatience of men denies their exist- 
ence; sometimes they are talked about until they seem so 
vague and nebulous as to elude all pursuit; sometimes 
they are derided by a near-sighted utilitarianism ; sometimes 
they are obscured by the mists of cant; but ever and again 
they reveal themselves, and prove their power of still guid- 
ing and shaping the hopes and efforts of men. For two 
generations we have been endeavoring to build these ideals 
into the vital life of America; and by experience we have 
proved their capacity to promote righteousness, public ser- 
viceableness, and spiritual vitality. We have turned some 
of our ideals into realities, but still the efficiency of our vis- 
ions and their embodiment in our national life can be pre- 
served and made more fruitful only by eternal vigilance. 
We must defend them alike from the outward assaults of 
sacerdotal and dogmatic assertion, and from the zward 
perils of anarchy on the one hand and reaction on the other. 

No complacent self-glorification will help. Boasting is a 
thoroughly provincial habit. Our loyalty to our religious 
ideals and the institutions that embody them is not a senti- 
ment to be loudly advertised. It is like a family instinct,— 
in the child an unreasoning devotion, in the man an intelli- 
gent love. Through a knowledge of a church’s lineage, 
through love of its association, through a subtle traditionary 
feeling in the blood, through a thousand influences that come 
to us, out of the past, and are interwoven into all our moral 
fibres, there has grown in us and before us an ideal. When 
every man among us beyond his home affections, beyond his 
every-day concerns, feels the illimitable attractiveness of that 
ideal, then the church to which such individuals belong will 
begin to have a great and progressive and beneficent life. 
Its influence will penetrate into everything that is done and 
capable of being done. Commerce, politics, education,— 
all will be more vigorously wrought. Poets and artists will 
again spring up in our company, a daring faith will inspire 
the efforts of our fellowship,— all will rejoice in the same 
idealism and live the same endeavoring life. 
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The Festival. 


The Unitarian Festival was held in Tremont Temple on 
Thursday afternoon, May 23, at 5 o’clock. The assembly 
was called to order by the chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, Mr. Courtenay Guild. A blessing was asked by 
Rev. E. E. Hale. After the dinner a half-hour of social 
conversation followed. 

In the opening exercises of the evening Mr. Guild spoke 
as follows : — 


Mr. Courtney Guitp, Chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee.—The gentleman selected to preside this evening 
seems specially fitted to preside at a banquet tendered to the 
clergymen by laymen, as he is himself a prominent layman, 
the son of a clergyman, and a hero of the battle of “ Five 
Forks.” [Laughter.] At the outbreak of the war he en- 
listed as a private soldier, rose through all the non-commis- 
sioned ranks to be a lieutenant, and was again promoted for 
bravery on the battlefield by General Custer at the battle of 
“Five Forks,” and received also by vote of Congress a 
medal of honor for special bravery in action. 

It seems proper to recall these events to mind after a lapse 
of almost forty years, lest we forget. However strongly we 
may favor universal peace and good will toward men, I feel 
that we cannot too often do honor to those who have risked 
their lives for the defence of our country. [Applause.] 

I have the honor of introducing, as the chairman of the 
evening, Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— This is the sixtieth consecutive 
year, according to the careful record compiled by our brother, 
Mr. Eads, in which this annual May festival has been given 
by the Unitarian laymen to their clergy, with only one excep- 
tion. In 1861, when our country was hurled into the War 
of the Rebellion, the festival was that year omitted. 

To me has been assigned the honor and very pleasant 
duty of presiding to-night at this festival, and bidding you 
all, and especially the ministers and their wives, a most sin- 
cere and hearty welcome in the name of the laymen of our 
denomination. Surely, not to-day shall the “ Umbrella” be 
the symbol of our annual reunion on this the first May festi- 
val of the new century; for instead of the usual floods of 
rain the glorious sunshine comes to rival by its warmth the 
earnest greeting of our laymen to their clergy. 

Truly, my fellow-Unitarians, the spirit of ’76 is present 
with us here,— that spirit of liberty so dear to our forefathers 
and to all Americans,— for to-morrow will be the seventy- 
sixth anniversary of the organization of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Although our Unitarian faith is as old 
as the sacred words of Jesus himself; as old as the first 
heart-broken cries of disbelief and protest of the mother 
when told her dead child was doomed to eternal punishment 
for sins it never could have committed; as old as the new 
faith which the martyr at the stake refused to deny as the 
price of life; as old as the ostracizing of the good citizen 
for his liberal belief, the excommunication of the clergyman 
because he could not preach, for he no longer believed the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the horrible dogma of infant 
damnation ; as old as the days when the clarion voice of our 
immortal Channing announced to the world, especially in 
that mighty sermon at Baltimore in 1819, the founda- 
tions upon which our belief rests; as old as the time when 
churches in England and New England followed their brave 
pastors into the clearer atmosphere of Unitarian thought,— 
still it seems safe to say that as a denomination we date our 
birth from the twenty-fourth day of May, 1825, when those 
sturdy men and women representing their several churches 
organized as the American Unitarian Association. 
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‘sense; but it is not true,—no, a thousand times no. 


_ wearying effort, necessary to progress, as misfortunes. 


ination; and what a glorious record these years present of 


“progress, liberty, and light attained! Take from the records 
of the nineteenth century the names and lives of Unitarian 
‘men and women who have blessed and graced the pulpit, 


literature, philanthropy, statesmanship, all the learned pro- 
fessions, and the century would be poor indeed and mankind 
would have to step with cautious tread across the threshold 


into the twentieth century because of the mental and 


moral darkness not yet dispelled. 

We hear it said often that our work as Unitarians is 
accomplished, finished. This is most complimentary, in a 
It is 
not enough that most other denominations are now nearly as 
liberal as are we; that few theological schools to-day dare 
try to teach the dogmas which we have proved to be ridicu- 
lously false or pitiably immaterial; that a committee of a 
great denomination is this very day in session, trying to 
revise its creed to fit the more liberal thought prevailing. 
There are and will be problems, and plenty of them, to be 
solyed, St. John churches and Edward Everett Hale Halls at 
Hackley to be built; and these must be solved and built by 
men and women marching under the name and banner of 
our Unitarian faith. Not as iconoclasts alone should we be 
known, although our pathway is thickly strewn with pieces of 
worse than useless broken idols, but as grand builders of 
broad highways and pleasant paths, over which humanity 
may joyfully and safely march to religious liberty, justice, and 
life eternal. 

Especially to our younger ministers and laymen let me 
say: Be brave and true and ever alert. Do not seek for 
ease and comfort, and look upon the hard struggle and 
The 
old soldier looks back with pride and satisfaction, not upon 
the days of ease and inaction, but to the perils and deadly 
struggles in which he performed his duty. So will you look 
back, in years to come, with greatest thankfulness and joy 
upon the hard work you have done, the manly struggles you 
have made for right under the banner bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man,” 
in your earnest efforts to make the twentieth excel, in all 
good results, the old nineteenth century. 

We have bright, earnest, capable officers for our Associa- 
tion, who have, at our request, most unselfishly turned away 
from the easier leadership of single parishes to assume the 
graver responsibilities of the larger field. Stand by them 
loyally. Provide them generously with the necessary supplies, 
and they will show you satisfactory results. 

While you live, give to the Association freely of your time, 
your money, and your encouragement, and (changing the 
great poet’s words just a little),— 


“Dying, remember it with your wills, 
Bequeathing it a rich legacy.” 


Then up, my brothers, forward march, and let our watch- 
word be, “ Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 


The following hymn, written by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
was then sung to the tune of “ Duke Street” : — 


Praise be to God for progress won ; 
Praise for the good work to be done; 
Great glory unto Him whose truth 
Renews the soul’s eternal youth. 


From out the future’s dim-lit sky 

Man’s starry hopes can never die; 
Bright woven in the web of care, 

God’s ceaseless love gleams everywhere. 


To vineyard toil and altar prayer, 

Fresh vows of loyalty we bear ; 

May this great law be understood,— 

He works with God who works for good. 
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. We are then seventy-six years old to-morrow, as a denom- 
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No sect or creed confines our thought; 
From old and new our faith is wrought ; 
High as all truth our sight ascends, 
And o’er all human wants extends. 


Take courage! freedom grows each day, 
And reason steps to stronger sway ; 
Man’s kingdom rises, — lo! ’tis God’s; 
The ages teem with his awards. 


The Cuarrman.—We are very fortunate tonight in having 
as one of Our guests a man who owes allegiance to the king — 
but not to the Church — of England, I have no doubt that, 
when you hear me announce his given name, you will 
understand that his parents must have been people of rare 
good taste; and you will need seek no further to account for 
his independence, 

I have the honor to present to you 
Washington Stephens of Montreal. 
Mr. Stephens, your compatriots. 


Hon. George 
[Laughter and applause. | 


Hon. Grorcr W. SrepHEens.—I understand that I look 
down uponthe fathers of our Church, that the body of this 
room is filled with clergymen, Iam glad to have them be- 
fore me. I have been before them long enough. [ Laughter. | 
Now I am glad to have them before me, in order to let them 
hear what one of the laity thinks about them. 

In the first place I wish to tell you that I came down here 
to testify to the utility of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, if such a thing were necessary. Fifty-seven years ago 
an Irish minister belonging to the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, who were the Free Presbyterians of that time, came 
to Montreal on the call of nine people; and people who 
called a Unitarian minister at that time, when everything 
Unitarian was consigned to Hades everlasting, were a plucky 
lot. That minister started in April, 1844, to come down to 
Boston to get assistance; for Boston was then, as it is now,- 
the hub of the Unitarian universe. It took him three days 
and a half to get to Boston. There was only a little link of 
railway built then from Concord to Boston: the rest of the 
journey he made in sleighs. He succeeded in getting assist- 
ance sufficient to build the church; and from that day to 
this the church has been set up on a hill, and it has done 
good work through all these years. [Applause. ] 

When we first assembled in our church in Montreal we 
were counted in and counted out; and there were two men, 
one on each side of the door, giving us good orthodox tracts 
[laughter] and they were of an exceedingly fiery nature. A 
great deal of the coal trust has gone out of them now, and 
we don’t have those violent tracts any more. In those days 
it was sufficient to be a Unitarian not to get a situation. 
However, we surmounted all these difficulties; and our con- 
gregation has sent out missionaries to the West, and we have 
established a church in Toronto, and another in Ottawa, 
both of which give good promise of success. And all of 
these churches owe the American Unitarian Association a 
deep debt of gratitude. 

We are Channing Unitarians, and we don’t believe in the 
other Churches. We think ours is the only Church. I 
won’t say that Rev. Dr. Hale is our pope and that we 
believe in him as infallible; but he’s just as good as any 
pope. [Laughter.] The fact is, the Unitarians are too 
modest. Instead of letting these State Church people pre- 
tend to be the correct thing, we ought to tell them that they 
are only subsidiary to the great original Church, which 
derives its existence from the day when Jesus uttered his 
great truths, I don’t know any subject that I am more con- 
ceited upon than the fact that I have the privilege and honor 
of belonging to the Unitarian Church and faith. 

As Unitarians, we ought to drop negations. We ought to 
tell the people what the Unitarians. believe ; and I would not be 
at all afraid of having a creed. We have a creed in our 
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church, and we teach it to the children in the Sunday-school. 
It is very short. The bulk of it is, ‘Thou shalt love God 
and live a good life.” You don’t have to argue long about 
that creed, and you don’t have to quote texts to prove it. 

Another thing, why not make our churches a little 
attractive? There is a great deal of complaint lately about 
not having a full congregation at night. In our church we 
have the beautiful Martineau service in the morning, and, to 
please those people who don’t want an ornamental service, we 
have the old Presbyterian form at night; and it is awfully 
cold, and there are only forty or fifty people comié to hear it. 
But in the morning we have a beautiful service, and the 
church is crowded. I would like to bring that before the 
consideration of our great guns among the clergy. 

Let us have a Jittle uniformity in the churches in the mat- 
ter of hymnals and service. Every Unitarian clergyman 
seems to be infected with the idea that he must compose a 
special hymn-book for a special congregation. For myself, 
I like to go into a church and find it is just like my own 
church at home. I like to feel that it is the Unitarian 
Church. 

In closing, I may as well say that I was always doubtful of 
the name of our Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. ‘The best way is for us to go on our own respon- 
sibility. We have got a clear record ourselves, and there is 
no necessity of taking in the inebriates to reform them. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


The CHarrMAN.— When the Nestor of our ministers de- 
termined that he could not give so much of his time to his 
parish,— the South Congregational,— but absolutely must 
give more of his time to his other parish,— the wide world 
[applause],— then his church went into Harvard College and 
plucked out one of its prominent and worthy professors,— a 
great student of the problems which touch mankind [applause], 
—and made him junior pastor to that pastor emeritus. 

You shall see, my friends, that neither the church made 
any mistake nor the denomination has met no loss, when I 
introduce Rev. Edward Cummings, [Great applause. ] 


Rev. Epwarp CumMincs.-—It is quite true that my 
greatest claim to distinction lies in the fact that Dr. Hale 
honored me with the opportunity of working with him. [Ap- 
plause. ° 

I shall not attempt to enter into a contest of exchanging 
compliments with the chairman, because I should be beaten 
at the game; and, besides, I haven’t the time. When I was 
given the privilege of speaking to you, I was told what I had 
better say, and how short I had better say it. [Laughter.] 
I have not forgotten the remark of the man who once let me 
loose upon his audience without any time limit. He told 
them that I reminded him of a certain railroad,— not one 
that Mr. Baldwin has anything to do with, but another one,— 
which had very poor terminal facilities. [Laughter.] 

I think, if I were to attempt to bring to you what seems to 
me the message of the last century to this particular body, I 
should say that we had heard a great deal in the past of what 
is called the warfare of Science and Religion, what has been 
called the conflict of Reason and Religion. But it seems to 
me that never in the history of our civilization was the war- 
fare of science and religion such a general one. Never was 
the conflict quite so keen and quite so sincere as in the cen- 
tury which has drawn to a close since last you gathered for 
your annual festival. And it is in the results and conse- 
quences of that conflict that I am interested to-night. 

The nineteenth century opened with a distinct and deter- 
mined onslaught upon the great ethical and spiritual princi- 
ples for which religion stands, and that onslaught came in 
the name of science. It came in the name of that great pre- 
occupying body of industrial science, which was pre-occupy- 
ing because the world was in a state of industrial tumult and 
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And it set up a new and extremely simple rule 
of life over against the complicated rules of morals and of re- 
ligion. It said to the world that at last reason had dis- 
covered that it needed but one thing to live the most success- 
ful life as an individual and to get the best results for society ; 
and that was that you should do the thing that it paid best 
to do, and trust yourself to decide what that was. It an- 
nounced the new “ Rule of Gold” instead of the ‘Golden 
Rule.” 

Consider for amoment the second and most characteristic 
body of philosophy which came in the name of the nineteenth 
century. It was an extension in part of the industrial 
philosophy. Itsprang partly from the teachings of Malthus; 
and it took the form of the new biological doctrine of Evolution, 
summarized as the law of “the Survival of the Fittest,’ — 
which meant the law of the survival of the strong, and the 
sacrifice of the weak to the strong. We were told that all our 
past history, and all the history of the lower animals, and all 
our future history, and all the history of civilization depended 
upon the recognition of these fundamental biological facts, 
and that there was no other way of salvation for society,— 
that there was no progress for civilization where the weak 
were not killed off. And people read and believed and 
preached that kind of thing. People had the effrontery to 
present it, and other people had the credulity to believe it. 

We go one step further, and find the great body of philo- 
sophical science reducing the world to its lowest terms. It has 
been telling us that the brain is a kind of electric battery, 
and that you can account for it all by a kind of philosophical 
chemistry, and that you can account for that by physical 
laws, and you can reduce it all to a dance of atoms, and. that 
the world is at bottom merely a mechanical world with a 
great unknowable force working itself out. That was the 
third great contribution of the nineteenth century,— the 
reducing of the world to its lowest terms as a great bit of 
cosmic material. 

That was the kind of contribution that was made by the 
science of the century ; and, when I hear people say — as I so 
frequently do — that our younger generation are falling away 
from interest in religious ideas, I recall the education which 
has been dealt out in the name of these things to the rising 
generation,— the chaotic education, the presenting of great 


facts by people who did not know what the great facts meant. 


I should not be standing here to-night, and I should not 
be trying week by week to do what little I can to show peo- 
ple what I think is the most beautiful and the most inspiring 
thing about this world of ours, unless I thought that the ver- 
dict of economic science, the verdict of political science, the 
verdict of chemistry and of biological science, all of them, 
was not against, but distinctly in favor and in vindication of 
the great religious principles for which we stand. [Applause. | 
The tendency of the best thought at the close of the century, 
and of legislation for the past fifty years, has been away from 
the rule of gold. We have legislated for the benefit of 
women and children employed in factories. We have made 
laws for the benefit of those who labor, who are poor and 
unfortunate. We have declared that society, and not the in- 
dividual, must decide what it best pays to do. We have said, 
Seek first the welfare of society and its righteousness, and all 
other things shall be added unto you. In regard to the doc- 
trine of Malthus, we have rejected the idea that the increase 
of population must exceed the increase of the food supply, in 
order that we may have, through the death of the weak, the 
survival of the fittest. We have said that the strong must 
sacrifice themselves for the weak, and so be fit to survive. 
And, lastly, we have said that man is not to be described in 
the lowest terms of his development, but in the highest terms. 
We do not estimate the oak or the man by what we find in 
the acorn or the infant, but rather by what appears in the full- 
grown tree and the fully developed man. 

The right interpretation of the marvellous facts that have 
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come to us shows that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof.’’ The people of the world and all that dwell 
therein are the Lord’s, because they are all obedient to these 
great ethical and moral principles. And there is no other 
law and no other life which is the law of life and the law of 
progress but these principles. [Applause. | 


A hymn, written by the late Rev. J. Frederic Dutton, and 
beginning “ Assembled here in Thy great name,” was then 
sung. 


The CuairmMANn.— It is a well-authenticated fact of history 
that our beloved president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union took his son upon his knee at a very early age, and 
said, ‘‘ Billy, when you grow up, I hope you will be a better 
man than your father.” “TI hope so, too, father!” [Laugh- 
ter.| That was the answer as history records it. It would 
not do to say in Boston that we think so; and we don’t. 
But we have here to-night, most fortunately, that little boy, 
grown to a sturdy manhood; and he comes to us from a 
neighboring city, where he is thoroughly hated by some of his 
fellow-citizens for the very causes for which we love and 
honor him. [Applause.| 

I have the honor to introduce William H. Baldwin, Jr., of 
New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H. Batpwin, Jr.— It is beyond the power of any 
New York Unitarian —a layman — to come here and teach 
this body of ministers and laymen their duties in respect to 
their religion. But, inasmuch as some twenty years ago I left 
this grand old city of Boston and went into the Far West, 
and got the perspective of those institutions and those asso- 
ciations and those traditions which cluster around this city, 
it may be fitting for me to say to you how much this organi- 
zation, how much the Unitarian Church, how much the tra- 
dition of our fathers gone before, and those principles for which 
they stood, have been of benefit to me, and to all of those 
New England boys who have left Boston and gone to the 
frontier to make their way in the world. 

We should remember that in this twentieth century the 
problem for us is how best to help the one at the bottom, the 
one who has not been able — through force of circumstances 
or environment —+to help himself. It is not fair that we who 
are stronger,— by chance, perhaps,— who have the benefits 
of better environment, should permit the larger-mass at the 
bottom, who have little chance, to stay there, without exert- 
ing ourselves to our utmost to help them out. [Applause.]| 

It is no word of flattery to you and to the people of the 
State of Massachusetts to say that you always in the past 
have been foremost in the undertaking of all social and 
economic questions affecting the people in this country. It 
was your help and your encouragement and your gifts of 
money in this good State of Massachusetts that made Booker 
T. Washington possible. [Applause.] You have made it 
possible for him to prove to this country and the world that 
the negro not only has a soul, but that he is capable of re- 
ceiving good education and of being a benefit to the coun- 
try and to the race. [Applause.]| 

There is one other duty to which I think that you, as 
liberal Christians and as Unitarians, should turn your 
attention. We have changed during the past fifty years 
from a rural population to a complex city life. In a rural 
population the problem of civic government is comparatively 
easy. But, when we come to these great cities which have 
received the emigration which we invite with such hospitality, 
we get problems so complex and so serious that we must 
stop in the march of our industrial progress to help protect 
these people, and to do that for them which will help their 
children, so that they may have a chance to grow up and be 
decent citizens. 

In the city from which I come, that problem and that 
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burden is far greater and far heavier than it is with you. 
The problem alone of housing the people in the city of New 
York is something wherein figures hardly convey any idea. 
Think for a moment that 2,300,000 people in that city are 
now living in what are technically called ‘tenement houses.” 
Think of that congestion of different nationalities, all kinds 
of people,— many of them not able to speak our language,— 
who have no knowledge of our traditions, no knowledge of 
our history, and no idea of how to co-operate or amalgamate 
with our institutions! These complex conditions present to 
us a problem which must be taken up and considered by all 
who believe in that new doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
— that they will survive in the future who do the most to 
lift up the weakest. 

Another point in connection with the duties which we have 
to perform. You have heard in these meetings of the school 
which has been established at that beautiful place on the 
Hudson River. That large estate is being transformed into 
a school of the first quality, and one which bids fair in the 
future to be famous. It is under the guidance of one of our 
Unitarian ministers. It is open to all creeds and beliefs. It 
is broad and liberal, and will be a benefit for all time to 
come. I refer, of course, to the Hackley School. [Applause.| 
As one of the trustees, I want to urge upon you the great 
importance of helping now at this time,— this critical time,— 
helping us to raise the necessary funds to put it in substantial 
form, so that it shall be an honor to our faith, an honor to 
you, and an honor to the country. 

The school has started-out under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. We have not room enough. It is room which 
we must provide; and, if you will provide the funds which 
have been asked, and do that quickly, within another year 
the school will be on a substantial and paying basis, and will 
be able to receive a very large number of boys. And, as you 
have been told, we feel sure that we shall never have room 
enough, because there is a strong demand from all this 
eastern part of the country for a school which shall be con- 
trolled by a liberal faith, which shall welcome all boys of all 
faiths, and where no particular creed shall be crammed down 
their throats. 

I have to announce for the trustees that the committee for 
the Edward Everett Hale House has been selected, The 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., has consented to act as 
chairman of the committee. Others who have accepted 
appointment are: Mr. William Howell Reed, Mrs. Henry S. 
Grew, Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Mrs. George S. Hale, Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. George O. Carpen- 
ter of St. Louis, Mo. And there are two more names to be 
added later. [Applause. ] 


The CuarrMaN.— Nearly forty years ago, during the 
great War of the Rebellion, a young Union cavalryman was 
taken back from the battle-scarred fields of Southern Tennes- 
see more dead than alive. A fortunate incident brought him to 
the notice of a dear motherly woman in Kentucky; and she 
refused to let him be taken to the hospital, but insisted upon 
his being taken to her home, where she and her family 
nursed him back to life and health. When well enough to 
notice and care, he learned that one of the ladies of the house- 
hold was a Unitarian and attended the church of which 
James Freeman Clarke was formerly the pastor, then Rev. 
Mr. Heywood was its pastor, and still is pastor emeritus. 
The junior pastor of that same church is the able and elo- 
quent Rev. F. V. Hawley, and that same Yankee cavalry- 
man has the honor to now welcome and introduce him to 
this audience, 


Rev. Frep V. Hawtry.— This introduction is certainly 
very pleasant, because, while I have only lived in Kentucky 
a comparatively little while, I have already discovered that 
Kentuckians do not always get so good a recommendation. 
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Doubtless much of the human sympathy and helpfulness 
which found expression in Louisville during our great civil 
strife was inspired by that man whose name has been men- 
tioned, who was there in the midst of it all and stood true to 


his ideal,— perhaps the best beloved man in the city of 


Louisville to-day with her more than two hundred thousand 
people. That dear old saint wanted to come to these meet- 
ings so much, and gave me his blessing as I started away. 
I want to bring to this national gathering of the American 
Unitarian Association the greetings and love of Rev. John 
H. Heywood. 

As I have sat here, I have just wondered if you all could 
be as happy asI am. I have thought sometimes that in the 
country parishes the people who have to drive the most miles 
somehow or other get the most out of the service. [Laugh- 
ter.| I ama thousand miles from home, almost; and I be- 
lieve that the enjoyment is in proportion to the distance. I 
feel I voice the sentiments of all the clergymen who came 
here for these meetings from the Far West, when I say that 
if I had spent my last dollar to get here, I should feel that it 
was a good investment. 

The scene that presents itself before me to-night i is one I 
have dreamed about and imagined for years. I doubt 
whether the people in New England can quite understand 
the conception of the Western or Southern man concerning 
these great national gatherings. Our good brother from Mon- 
treal spoke about Boston as the “hub.” Now there are 
those in the West and South who have come to feel that 
that word “hub” is a misnomer when applied to Boston as 
the centre of wisdom. Not that any of them are audacious 
enough to try to imagine headquarters in any other locality ; 
but, instead of a circle with its centre and radii, they think of 
Boston rather as the nozzle of a great hose [laughter] right 
on the shore of the ocean of truth and culture, sending an 
ever-widening spray of the water of life from the sacred East, 
whence all earth’s wisdom comes. [Laughter and applause. ] 
You may be sure that in our inland dryness we rejoice in the 
quality of the water, the unparalleled strength of the hose, and 
the continued generous pressure. [Laughter.] We are be- 
ginning to feel, however, that it is not wisdom to depend en- 
tirely upon this Eastern spray, and so we have begun to make 
wells for ourselves right out there in the desert of Baca, and 
to depend upon the rain from heaven for filling the pools. 
[Applause.] I am persuaded, friends, that the Unitarian 
products in the West and South will be less few and far be- 
tween when we have ceased to forever turn our faces toward 
the East for help, and have come to depend upon the God 
within us. 

When I first moved to Kentucky from my native Michigan 
home, the one stereotyped expression which greeted me in 
Louisville, after a social introduction, was: ‘‘ How do you 
like our city? You must find it somewhat dull and uninter- 
esting compared with Boston.” They naturally supposed 
there was no other place on earth for a Unitarian minister to 
come from but Boston. [Laughter.] 

The prestige and respect which long since in this Eastern 
land were fought for and won by the early champions of 
Unitarianism have not yet become the realized heritage of 
their children farther west. There, in many places, the 
old struggle for the simple right to existence is still on. The 
very fact that in the State of Massachusetts are to-day so 
many Unitarian churches makes it impossible for the mem- 
bers of your congregations to be pointed out and ostracized 
with quite the same cruelty as they are and must be in Ken- 
tucky, where in the whole. great. State there exists to-day but 
one liberal church. Orthodoxy in the South in many places 
is wonderfully conservative, even beyond your conception, 
probably ; and that makes it all the more difficult for any man 
to be a Unitarian and live his life in peace. 

I thank Heaven that that beloved man, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke [applause], and ‘his successors, labored on 
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as they did in that gateway to the South, and that to-day the 
influence of that old church is spreading; that within the 
past year there have been added to its roll many names of 
people in the outlying towns and villages who have worked 
singly their way out into the light, and to-day they are thank- 
ful that there exists somewhere in their native State one 
church that is big enough and broad enough and brotherly 
enough to extend to them the right hand of fellowship. [Ap- 
plause.] I have letters from some twenty-five regular Post- 
office Mission correspondents in Kentucky and Northern 
Tennessee and West Virginia that would bring the tears to 
your eyes if I might but read them. When you probe to the 
root of the matter, you will find that nearly all the Unitarians 
yonder might well exclaim, “With a great price obtained I 
this freedom!” Iam not complaining about the price, but 
I am calling your attention to the fact that a cause espoused 
through blood and tears is not lightly held or easily forsaken. 
This is what makes me so happy to be in this presence 
and to get the thrill of this elbow-touch with the men about 
whom I have dreamed and wondered and longed tosee. No 
Western or Southern minister who is in earnest but thanks 
God for Dr. Eliot and Mr. St. John, and all the representa- 
tives from our organization that have made life somewhat 
more for preacher and people in every city between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. [Applause.] 


The CuatrMANn.— It was my good fortune to be amember 
of the Electoral College of Massachusetts this year from the 
old Plymouth District ; and, when we assembled in the Senate 
Chamber to perform our solemn duty, it was indeed a mighty 
satisfaction to see the grand old man we all love to honor 
rise, and with earnest and eloquent words right from his 
great heart approve and rejoice in the choice we were about 
to make for President, and commend him and our country 
to the loving care of the great Father. I wish you could 
have seen the picture ; but from it I present the central figure, 
our Edward Everett Hale. [Applause.] 


Dr. Epwarp Everett Hatr.— This National Conference, 
which has made of the Unitarian body a different reality from 
what it was, held its first meeting in New York. And, when 
we assembled the Unitarian churches of America for the first 
time, that they might act together for the service of God, it 
happened,— as men irreverently say,— it happened that the 
city of Richmond was thrown open to freedom, and that the 
forces of the Confederacy began the retreat which never 
ended. So that for those meetings which called the Unita- 
rian body into existence,— revealed it to itself,— we had the 
enthusiasm of a nation which was united at last. I was go- 
ing to say you couldn’t go a block through the streets with- 
out having to join in the song of liberty and freedom. Sla- 
very was over, and the nation was worthy ofits mission. To 
say truth, the Unitarian Church hadn’t a chance in the nation 
till that hour; and in that hour the Unitarian Church was 
reborn. 

I am glad the general is here, the cavalry officer, and has 
recalled us to such memories. It was absolutely impossible 
for Mr. Eliot’s predecessor, Mr. St. John’s predecessor, to 
send a Unitarian minister to Richmond till the day that 
Richmond fell. And these churches at Atlanta, these 
churches all the way down the line, are for the first time be- 
ginning to carry out the notion of Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, since that blessed 3d of April when Richmond 
was deserted by an enemy’s army, and was entered, under a 
Unitarian’s lead, of course, by the armies of freedom and of 
the Union. 

Then we organized the National Unitarian Conference, 
and since that time the population of the country has a little 
more than doubled. The increase in the number of our own 
churches has been precisely similar, even to a fraction, . I 
think, by rather a curious coincidence. And this in spite of 
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the fact that the enlargement of our population is made up, 
say, of ten million of people who have arrived from other 
countries, whose language we cannot speak, whose religion 
we do not understand; and that the Unitarian body has not 
yet got round to the problem of dealing with these foreign 
people, though we will get around to it before the next 
twenty-five years have elapsed. : 

I should like to tell a little story with regard to our prog- 
ress in other communities. Your father, Mr. Chairman, used 
to tell this story of Dean Stanley. The day he left Boston 
some one said to him, ‘“‘ What preachers have you heard in 
America?” And Stanley said: “Oh, I heard a sermon al- 
most every day. I have been in the hands of the Evangeli- 
eals, you know, mostly, so that nearly all the men I heard 
have been in Evangelical pulpits. But it didn’t make the 
slightest difference what the name of the man was, the 
preacher was always Ralph Waldo Emerson!” That had 
been his experience in the six weeks of his residence here. 

I told that story in an audience very unlike this audience ; 
that is, the audience of workingmen which meets, I think, 
every other night, in Cooper Institute in New York City. It 
is so free and easy that men come in their cardigans that 
they have been working in in the shops, and any fellow- 
Citizen from the “hub,” or from thé spokes of the wheel, 
who happens in New York, may go down to speak to them. 
I found that somebody had arranged that I should speak on 
Waldo Emerson. I talked about him for half an hour. 
Then they began to ask questions. So aman said to me, 
“ Why is Emerson so little read as he is?” and I made what 
I thought‘a good answer. Some one in another part of the 
hall got up, and said: “I will answer that question, and the 
man who asked it may be more interested in my answer than 
in Dr. Hale’s. ‘The number of copies of Emerson’s Essays 
which were printed in this city last year was two million 
three hundred thousand, and the number of copies which 
were printed in Chicago was two million one hundred 
thousand. There were four million one hundred thousand un- 
authorized copies printed, besides the authorized copies 
which are printed in the city of Boston!” 

There is the doctrine of the immanence of God in all human 
life, and that is the way in which it has spread itself in this 
country. That doctrine is, as Dean Stanley said, the doc- 
trine of every pulpit in every place where the preacher has 
read anything of the literature of the last half-century. And, 
when one thinks that in this country there are possibly seven 
million families, it is a sort of comfort to know that at least 
five million of those families, if they don’t have a Bible just 
now, have got a copy of Emerson’s Essays. [Laughter.] 

It was in this new birth of our activities that such work as 
this Hackley School came into thought. In this very place 
Dr. Slicer said, “‘I will not say that there are not other 
schools as good.” Upon which I said, “If he will not, I 
will!” If anybody knows about the schools of America, I 
do. I have had occasion to be consulted about them. And 
I rather like to say here that, if I had to send a boy away 
from home, I should send him to the Hackley School. And 
I like to say that, because there may be parents here who 
have sent their boys to worse schools, and have sent them 
there with their eyes open. 

I am going to say a word about the duty of the five or six 
hundred people who are in this room now. Our duty is not 
met when we come up here on the fourth Thursday in May 
and eat an excellent dinner and hear some very good 
speeches,— and one or two which are not so good. That 
doesn’t meet the duty of the children of God who are sent 
into the twentieth century with the demands which the cen- 
tury has to make upon us. It makes that demand upon all 
sorts and conditions of men; but, from the nature of the case, 
it makes more demand upon us than it does upon anybody else. 
You cannot help it. If you are in the front, you have got to 


lead, It won’t do for you to stand behind and have the 
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people tramp over you. You are there. God has placed 
you there. If you are the leaders, you must accept the 
responsibility of the leaders. 

That means you have got a positive work to do. In the 
Lend a Hand Clubs we are in the habit of saying, “Look for- 
ward, and not backward.” There is plenty of work to be 
done in raking over the ashes of the past, and fixing that 
up; and we may leave that to our Presbyterian friends. It 
is what they like to do, and in God’s name let them do it! 
But don’t let us bother our heads about that. [Laughter.] 

Moral power is absolutely victorious. The man who is 
with God is in a majority, though there be but one of him. 
And we are going into the twentieth century with the power 
of the sons of God and the daughters of God, not creatures 
of God. We are not crystals. Weare not acorns. We are 
not bits of ice made by the power of God. We are children 
of God. We are born of God. We inherited God. God is 
in us, if we strive to be in him. We are partakers of the 
divine nature. It is God who worketh in us both to will and 
to do. : 

All that is taught and known in this year 1901. It was 
known to a few a hundred years ago, but the rank and file 
were never told a hundred years ago that they were fellow- 
workers together with God. They were never told that. the 
field was “‘white to the harvest,” and that they were to go 
into the field and to work in the field. You andI have been 
told so; and, as God lives, we are unworthy of the name we 
bear, we are unworthy to sit at these tables, we are un- 
worthy to look each other in the face, if we do not mean, 
as children of God, to share God’s omnipotence, and to go’ 
about God’s work as we do our father’s business. [Ap- 
plause.| 


The CuarrMan.—The committee having in charge this 
festival desire me thus publicly to thank the speakers who 
have given us so much to-night, and come so far — many of 
them — to speak to us. 


The Hackley School. 


At the late annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation a special appeal was made for the further endow- 
ment of the Hackley School. $50,000 was asked for to 
build a dormitory to be named after Edward Everett Hale. 
In order to assist the committee in raising this fund, we de- 
part from our usual custom in reporting the exercises of An- 
niversary Week, and print a full report of the speeches made 
in behalf of the enterprise.— Eprror. 


Mr. SiicER.— I have no apology to offer for the presenta- 
tion of so practical a matter as the Hackley School after the 
very effective and practical address of the secretary of this’ 
Association. Nor does it seem unfitting that an educa- 
tional interest of so great moment should follow the address 
of the president of this Association, which was in its char- 
acter a spiritual challenge. So that it is with the greatest 
heartiness and good will that I bring to you from the trustees 
of the Hackley School a statement of that progress which is 
so far assured, and an appeal to you still to further the 
effectiveness of our effort. 

Reference has been made to the transfer of the property 
of the Hackley School from the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation to the trustees of the school. This was made neces- 
sary by the conditions of incorporation in the State of New 
York, where the oversight of the University of the State of 
New York, under its board of regents, could only be ar- 
ranged by the trustees’ holding the property for which incor- 
poration was sought. The property of the Hackley School, 
however, is held by the trustees by a transfer which makes it 
revert to the Association, should so unlikely a thing happen 
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as that the school should cease to exist. So the Association 
is abundantly protected by the terms of the transfer; and 
you are entitled to know that this school is yours in that 
remote contingency which, please God, shall never occur. 
We have been laboring under difficulties which only the 
genius of the head-master, his efficient partner in life, and 
his very efficient faculty, could have solved. We found 
it necessary to enlarge Hackley Hall, so that we could ac- 
commodate the school, which was clamoring for its begin- 
ning. At an expense of $15,000 this was done; and Mr. 
Williams and his family have administered a school ‘of twenty- 
eight boys in a way that has been a delight to the boys and 
an admiration to the trustees. We now have in hand $112,- 
ooo for the building of an administration building and the 
first dormitory. This has been made possible by the gift of 
Mrs. Goodhue, a member of All Souls’ Church, of $47,000 
for the building of an administration building to be called 
the Goodhue Memorial. This building is associated with 
a name that is a synonym for fidelity to the Unitarian 
cause. The Church of All Souls’ has entered in the records 
of its existence the spiritual achievements and fidelity of the 
Goodhue family; and it is the greatest delight to have the 
building in which the work of the school is to be done asso- 
ciated with the name of that noble family. Mrs. Hackley 
has increased her gift for the dormitory to $65,000, in order 
that the dormitory may be built at once. And she asks me, 
as chairman of the Executive Committee and secretary of 
the trustees, to present to you the proposal, to offer you the 
opportunity to enter at once upon raising $50,000 more for 


’ the building of a second dormitory, which will be immediately 


needed ; for the first dormitory, by the boys that are in hand 
and the boys that are enrolled, is occupied already when it 
shall be built, within four places. If this building were on 
the ground to-day, as we hope by the first of October one 
of them will be,— and a little later the other,— we should 
need at once to enter upon the building of a second dormi- 
tory for occupation by the boys that we know will come 
to us. 

I bring this to you because we must get to a basis 
of self-support in this enterprise. We have forty boys in 
sight for next year’s work, but that does not afford us self- 
support. Mrs. Hackley has generously given us a reserve 
fund upon which we may draw; but it is not inexhaustible. 
But with two dormitories and an administration building 
and the present Hackley Hall for a preparatory school,— 
for which more are offered than for the upper school, small 
boys being apparently a drug in the market,— with those 
four buildings we should in another year administer in your 
interest and that of the Unitarian denomination an absolutely 
self-supporting school. And I hold that no such achieve- 
ment has been seen in the Unitarian denomination. 

The confidence that we have in presenting this appeal to 
you, in Mrs. Hackley’s own name, is due to two considera- 
tions: First, the Unitarian people, when they get ready to do 
anything, go to work and doit. They endowed the Divinity 
School at Harvard University, because they saw the need of a 
school for the education of ministers which should be free in 
its opinions and in university association. They have so far 
provided for the Meadville School that, when the gymnasium 
and refectory are built, Meadville will be off yourhands. We 
have now, in hand and in sight, a half million dollars in endow- 
ment, in money and buildings. And so we go from one thing 
to another. And I hold that Hackley School is the next thing, 
and that no denomination could more effectively honor itself 
and perpetuate its interest in education than by doing this 
thing. 

We propose that the denomination at large, Hironlte its 
men and women of wealth and spiritual inspiration, shall con- 
tribute at least $50,000 to build a second dormitory, to be 
named the Edward Everett Hale House. [Applause.] 
I ask you to do this not simply because this is a name to 
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conjure with, but because Mrs. Goodhue’s gift is singularly 
associated with that marvellously helpful work with which 
Dr. Hale’s name is associated,— of the Lend a Hand Clubs, 
the Harry Wadsworth Clubs, the Look-up Legions, and the 
rest. The very first group of boys who ever undertook to do 
the work that Dr. Hale has stood for was gathered by a 
member of All Souls’ Church in the basement of that 
church. 

And not only so, but you cannot send your boys to any 
place where they can so nearly get a liberal education from 
God’s out-of-doors as at the Hackley School. It is a liberal 
education to sit on the porch, with miles of river flowing prac- 
tically at the foot of the descent from which Hackley Hall 
looks out, over the top of Tarrytown to the Hudson. Above 
are seventy-eight acres, which have been recently acquired, © 
on which these new buildings are to be put,— rolling timber 
land, with a view riverward and inland that must fill the soul 
of any boy. And with absolutely pure water: we deal out 
no typhoid with our instruction. We have a spring twelve 
feet deep, pumped up to the buildings; and the expert who 
has tested it says that, in two thousand samples of water, he 
has found only two or three of equal purity. I want you 
to rise as a denomination to the opportunity. I do not say 
there are not as good schools. I do not ask you to send 
boys to Hackley School because it is a Unitarian school. 
But we propose to have a school there, and have already 
its beginning, which shall be free from any influences that 
may contradict the influences of the Unitarian home,—a 
school that shall be of such high character that you would 
tather, ‘ough you are Unitarians, send your boys there. 


Rev. JAamMes DE NorMANDIE.—I have been, ‘as no doubt 
all of us have been, greatly interested in this report in regard 
to the Hackley School. I am interested in it because I have 
watched its progress from the very beginning, and because I 
have been quite sure from the beginning that a school which 
had for its head-master one who was to represent such sound 
learning and such warmth and earnestness of the spiritual 
life could not possibly fail. I am not surprised by its suc- 
cess up to the present time. Under the head-mastership 
of Mr. Williams, it seems to me that was assured from the 
beginning. 

There is another reason why I am interested in this. It 
has been my privilege for a number of years to have charge 
of one of the oldest schools of this character in the country, 
—a school which was established more than two hundred 
and sixty years ago, out of interest in sound learning and 
the religious life. Mr. Williams is a graduate of that school. 
We of the Roxbury High School feel proud of the work he 
has done already and which lies before him; and we are 
quite sure that it will be to his interest to see that everything 
in that school is established on as fine an educational foun- 
dation and with that deep religious earnestness which has 
characterized the old school from which he came. 

I am quite sure that I must voice the sympathy of this 
audience and the sympathy of our Unitarian churches, not 
only in this movement, but in the name which has already 
been named to you, when I say that we will at once take 
it in hand, and that we will raise $50,000 to have a hall 
named in honor of Edward Everett Hale. 

Rev. S. R. CaLtTHRop.—I have been told that as many 
as twenty earnest lovers of Hackley want to speak. I will 
give place to any of them if they know Hackley bettér than 
Ido. If they have taught twenty-six boys— and won their 
hearts in the teaching — how to keep three shuttlecocks in 
the air at a time, and if they have played simultaneous 
chess and checkers with the whole lot, and played tennis 
against their cracks, and heard their Roman history and 
been private instructor for their Greek, if they have spoken 
at their prayers, and if they have told them the wonder and 
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mystery of life, then they have more right to speak than I 
have, or as much. 

I was baptized in a church that was built eight hundred 
years ago; and, when I stood on that magnificent hill, and 
looked on that splendid playground and that glorious pros- 
pect, five hundred feet above the Hudson, I knew, in my 
prophetic soul that this institution would be there flourishing 
in the next thousand years. For, when you found a church 
or school, you found something not for a day, but for all 
time. And Hackley School is founded already in the con- 
secrated hearts of its instructors. It would bring tears to 
your eyes if you knew the spirit that is all-pervasive there,— 

the reverence for the boy-nature, the understanding of its 
needs, the love and pity that it wants, and the guidance that 
is its all in all. Please God, we shall see our beloved 
Edward Everett Hale, a boy among the boys, his name in- 
scribed on that building within a year! If anybody doubts 
what I have got to say, I will meet him there and play all 
these games with him; and, if he can have such glory as I 
have, to win in forty-eight hours twenty-six young hearts, let 
it be one of my crowns of rejoicing. And the only way Idid 
it is because I was a boy! 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot read a letter just received from Mrs. 
Hackley, and said: ‘‘ With all my heart I hope that generous 
friends will arise and back up these two wise and ‘generous 
and public-spirited women. They ought not to be left to 
carry the burden of this thing all alone. Let us rally to 
their support, and see that this enterprise which they have 

founded is brought forward to a fruitful future.” 


Rev. Paut R. Froraincuam.—Mr. Calthrop has said he 
will give place to anybody who knows more about Hackley 
than he. I will give place to just one person, and that is 
the one who will get up here and promise fifty thousand 
dollars. 

I feel that Boston and the whole denomination ought to 
take up this work. I have stood on that piazza; and I am 
glad to say and feel that I have, to that extent, a liberal edu- 
cation. It ought to do anybody good to go and see that 
school and feel the influence that it is going to have in the 
years tocome. That school, in more than one sense, is a 
City set on a hill; and its light is not going to be hid. We 
ought to feel that this is not a New York matter, though so 
much of its support has come from New York. It is not a 
New England matter: it is a matter for our whole country 
and for our whole denomination the world over. For it is 
the first distinctly Unitarian school that has been started 
and that we are responsible for to carry on and develop and 
increase. 

It was only two days ago that I stood with President Eliot 
in the Harvard College yard; and he hada word to say in 
regard to Hackley, where he had just been. He said, 
“They are putting up some buildings on that magnificent site 
which will probably endure for centuries.” The school there- 
fore has the support, encouragement, and co-operation of the 
best and the wisest, not only people, but educators, in our 
country. I have not been in Boston long, but I have been 
here long enough to find out the Boston spirit in public giving ; 
and I feel convinced that this work is going to be taken up by 
our churches and people and carried forward to a glorious 
consummation. 


Mr. Georce H. Ex.is.—I would like to add one word, 
and only one. I think we sometimes forget that we have 
not too many of these large and cheerful givers. I am 
reminded of Mark Twain’s saying with reference to the trite 
remark that, if we are good, we shall be happy,— “‘ Yes, but 
you will be mighty lonesome.’ We do not want Mrs. 
Hackley and Mrs. Goodhue to be lonesome. They have been 
exceedingly liberal, not from selfish motives, but from the 
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most generous denominational motives. Their gifts should 
be met, not to any very large extent by small contributions 
from our people, but by large and generous contributions 
of those who are perfectly able, and, if the matter is well 
presented to them, will be perfectly. willing, to give. 

There is another reason why this money should be 
promptly given. We have with us now Edward Everett Hale. 
We trust we shall have him with us for years to come. No 
man can tell, That dormitory should be built, named, and 
dedicated with his benediction. Let us, then, not only give 
the money, but give it promptly. 


Hymn for the Children’s Mission. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Why are the little children sent ? 
Who better answer can impart 

Than he who took them in his arms, 
And held them to his heart ? 


He said it was that we might see 
God’s kingdom in their faces shine, 

And in their humbleness discern 
How men may be divine. 


Help us, O God, our Father kind, 

To heed the lesson sweet and mild,— 
The image of thy heaven to see 

In every little child. 


And, where that heaven is dimmed with tears 
Or soiled with earthly dust and stain, 
Help us to dry the tears and make 
All pure and bright again. 


Spiritual Life. 


In every part and corner of our life, to lose one’s self is to 
be gainer, to forget one’s self is to be happy.— Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

& 


Those who climb to the supremest heights of sorrow find its 
table-lands bathed in the sunshine of hope and immortality.— 
Lorenzo Sosso. 

ae 


Prayer is a piteous will of herte that setteth it right in God, 
and expresseth it by word outward to remove harms, and to 
have things spirituel and durable and sometyme temporal 
things.— Chaucer. 

a 


We cannot but discover how in our very griefs there were 
hidden angels reaching up to hide, within the dark experience, 
some treasure of patience or trust we could never have pos- 
sessed, had the angels only descended on us, and our life 
been one long joy.— Lobert Collyer. 


as 


The time is coming, either in this world or the next, when 
the cloud will be swept away, and the fulness’ of God’s light 
and wisdom poured around you. If your life is dark, then 
walk by faith; and God is pledged to keep you as safe as if 
you could understand everything — Horace Bushnell. 


J 


As religion has deepened its hold and broadened its sway, 
every part of life quickened by its touch has become more 
real, more sacred, more joyful, more satisfying. Religion 
is not a department of human life, Religion is a spirit per- 
vading all departments of human life.— Mary Emily Case. 


604 
Literature. 


Three Brief Biographies. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added three 
numbers at once to their series of “Riverside 
Biographies.” Prof. James B. Thayer’s, though 
admirable, is the least adapted to the intelli- 
gence of the general reader, through no fault of 
the writer, but because nice legal distinctions 
are not easily made apprehensible. Neverthe- 
less, Marshall is brought down from the clouds 
of an abstract legal reputation and set firmly on 
the earth, or planted there upon his hands and 
knees, investigating the merits of a particular 
throw at quoits with the chief justice,—a favorite 
game at all times. His humanity is thoroughly 
made good on lines that ally him with Lincoln 
more intimately than with Washington. He 
was a man of homely tastes and virtues. 

Mr. W. R. Lighton’s Lewis and Clark is a 
charming condensation of the journals of those 
inseparable celebrities. Many will be sent to 
those journals for a full feast, so appetizing are 
the tidbits which we here enjoy, especially 
Clark’s contributions, which are seasoned with 
an orthography so ingeniously absurd that it 
would have delighted Thackeray’s soul. We 
follow these explorers across the continent with 
a quick-beating heart. We note the kindness of 
the Nez Percé Indians and the miserable re- 
quital which it has received. We read with 
mournful apprehension that the explorers, as 
they approached the Pacific Coast, knew that 
the Indians had touched the hem of civilixation 
by the vices which they had contracted. Yet 
the book as a whole is a reassuring one. It 
makes one think better of humanity to know 
that such men as Lewis and Clark with their 
followers have lived, and that such things were 
done. 

We are similarly impressed by Mr. Walter 
Allen’s Ulysses S. Grant, a very wonderful little 
book. The writer has taken good heed to 
Emerson's doctrine of the power of understate- 
ment. He exaggerates neither virtues nor de- 
fects. We breathe an air as different as possible 
from that of the post-prandial speech, so sicken- 
ing with its fulsome adulation of the popular 
hero. It is marvellous to think of Grant forfeit- 
ing his commission as a drunkard, and in four 
years the lieutenant general of our victorious 
armies and in four more the President of the 
United States. But this last distinction brought 
no fresh Jaurels. It dimmed those already won. 
The account of Grant’s double administration is 
terribly straightforward. For a more damaging 
verdict one must go to the speeches of Senator 
Hoar, who sometimes writes and talks as if his 
party’s record was one of unbroken honor, or 
unbroken until now. But nothing in Grant’s 
life became him more than the way he ended it, 
— writing the great story of it as with his ebb- 
ing blood. His was not that kind of greatness 
which is “ moulded out of faults’; but his biog- 
rapher can well afford to paint him as he was. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF CALIFORNIA. 
By S. H. Willey, D.D. San Francisco: The 
Whittaker & Ray Company.— The chief value of 
this little book is its personal quality. Dr. 
Willey was chaplain of the convention which 
in 1849 framed the constitution of California, 
preliminary to her admission into the Union; 
and this position naturally brought him in con- 
tact with the men who were most prominent in 
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that exciting and dramatic crisis. Instead of 
being a mere compilation, therefore, his book 
is a record of actual experiences, Conversations 
noted down in the freshness of immediate recol- 
lection serve to throw light on difficult and un- 
settled historical questions. Especially clear 
and helpful is the account of the heated debate 
on the boundary to be adopted for the State, 
involving, as it did, the admission or prohibition 
of slavery in the whole region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. All this narrative is clear and accu- 
rate, but one wishes it could have been a little 
more picturesque. Where are the great figures 
the doctor must have known so well,— the Fré- 
monts, Hallecks, and the rest? What memo- 
ries the man must have of vigilance committees 
and long-bearded miners and gold discoveries, 
and everything that gives color and magic to 
the very mention of California in ’49! Why 
not give us just a touch of such things occasion- 
ally, to make the book alive ? 


FATHER HECKER. By Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
The story of Father Hecker reads like a biog- 
raphy of a medieval saint dropped into the 
nineteenth century. The record of his passion 
for perfection and an understanding of spiritual 
laws, his exalted visions and raptures of mystical 
communion with the unseen, his ascetic prac- 
tices, restricting him at times to one meal of 
nuts, bread, and apples a day and to five or even 
three hours of sleep, gives one side of his char- 
acter. It is no wonder that, after periods of such 
rigorous discipline, “his mind seemed to himself 
and to his teachers heavily stupid. His atten- 
tion could be fixed only with great pains, and his 
memory retained nothing.” The other side of 
his nature was eager for active wrestling with 
all enemies of right; and of his later life this 
biographer says, “To one who had not the privi- 
lege of knowing Father Hecker in person, his 
active, energetic life, his eager interest in doing, 
his fertility in plans from the time of his journey 
to Rome until his health failed, are a continual 
surprise.” The closing chapter of the book 
gives a brief account of the division in the Cath- 
olic Church brought about by Father Hecker’s 
“ Americanisms.” 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND Country. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20.—Mr. Dawson is editor 
of the series of books on Our European Neigh- 
bors, of which this volume is the second to 
appear. It lacks something of the animation 
and brilliancy of Miss Lynch’s account of 
French life,—a lack due partly, perhaps, to the 
obvious differences between the two nations de- 
scribed; but the book is apparently quite as im- 
partial in spirit and as complete in reliable in- 
formation. He shows that certain characteris- 
tics of life in Germany which are ordinarily 
regarded with disfavor by Americans may be 
judged from more than one point of view. 
Thus he finds the position of women improv- 
ing, the unrelenting discipline of small boys less 
severe than we have found it to be in our own 
experience, and the enforced military training 
a benefit to the thousands of young Germans 
who are taken every year from industry and 
trade, and sent back more efficient and intelli- 
gent citizens. 


Garcitaso. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.—Mr. Ellis 
—who is the author of Zhe Dread and Fear of 
Kings—has placed the events of his stirring tale 
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‘in Spain during the last decade of the fifteenth 


century. The horrors of the Inquisition, the 
first voyage of Columbus, the persecution of the 
Jews and the Vaudois, and the burning of the 
silken pavilions before Granada afford fine ma- 
terial for the romancer; but the best part of 
the book is.the character of Garcilaso himself, 
who tells the story. Haughty, vain, passion- 
ate, bigoted, brave, and obstinate, he plays 
a most important part in furthering the fortunes 
of a German student and a Vaudois maiden. 
Although passionately in love with Petonilla, 
he casts her colors in the dust when he first 
knows that she is one of the hated Vaudois 
heretics. Yet not the Inquisition itself can 
force him to betray her or her lover to his 
tormentors, The book is more interesting than 
most of its class. . 


Every IncH a Kinc. By Josephine Caro- 
line Sawyer. New York: Dodd, Mead & Go. 
$1.50.—Miss Sawyer has written her novel with 
the desire to show that the character of King 
Henry V., while Prince of Wales, has been much: 
misunderstood, and that he was a model of 
manly honor and disinterestedness even in his 
youthful days. She has not, however, forgotten 
the claims of romance in asserting her theory ; 
and most readers will enjoy the book for the 
story’s sake, perfectly willing to accept the au-" 
thor’s interpretation of the king’s character with- 
out demur. Unusual pains have been taken to 
have each event in the prince’s life and each trait 
of his character as given here supported by act- 
ual historical foundation. The love story of 
Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, is an impor- 
tant part of the story. 


Unperstupigs. By Mary E. Wilkins. IL, 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Miss Wilkins appeals to the sympathies) 
of all human beings who realize their relation-, 
ship to animals, birds, and flowers, when she 
chooses the traits which are common to them 
all to suggest types of character in men and 
women. Everybody knows how the cat, the: 
dog, the monkey, the parrot, and all the rest 
work their way into the experiences and the 
affections of those who deal with them. These 
sketches are quite unlike most of the others 
that have been especially associated with her 
peculiar genius. They are fresh, animated, and 
interesting, and show that the author has still 
large stores of thought and feeling to draw 
from. 


UNDER THE REDWoOODs. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Bret 
Harte sings the old song, but he sings it well; 
and those who knew him at the beginning, and’ 
were charmed with the individuality of his genius 
then, still listen to the old song with delight. 
He never writes on any subject so well as on 
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the old times in California. No other person 
has caught the peculiar flavor which gives indi- 
yiduality to his best work. We never let any- 
thing that he writes pass us unheeded, and we 
advise all to follow our example who wish to 
acquaint themselves with a remarkable phase of 
life which went to the making of American his- 
tory and has now passed away. 


Miscellaneous. 


Leon H. Vincent’s admirable studies of 
French society and letters in the seventeenth 
century are continued by 7he French Academy, 
which he traces from the “blessed obscurity” 
of its beginning in 1629 with nine members 
down to the present day when its continuity is 
assured. Its history is the literary history of 
the last two centuries. Mr. Vincent writes with 
ability and animation of the illustrious men who 
have made the institution famous and of the 
objects which it has encouraged. In epitome 
its history is best stated in the words of one of 
its members: “Attacked by, the new literary 

neration which is not as yet a part of it, 
little by little it receives that generation into its 
bosom to be assailed in turn by the next: always 
the object of attack, and of passionate desire, 
the Academy is the most vigorous always and 
always the most conspicuous of our literary 
reunions.” The third volume of the series is 
devoted to Corneille, a biographical and critical 
study of much interest. Mr. Vincent’s books 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
are sold for $1 each. 


The Magazines. 


Ainslee’s Magazine for June contains a wide 
variety of articles. “The Making of a Jockey,” 
which is the leading article, gives a picture of 
the daily life of a boy rider who earns as much 
in a year as ten college professors. , Girls who 
contemplate seeking their fortune in a great city 
will be interested in Alice K. Fallows’s article on 
“Girl Colonies in New York.” L. A. Coolidge 
contributes a close view study of Wu Ting- 
Fang, the most remarkable Chinaman that ever 
lived in this country. Robert Dunn, known for 
his exploring achievements, gives an interesting 
account of the personal adventures of a young 
college graduate with the alliterative title 
“Alone across Alaska.” The principal stories 
are: “Beau Nash’s Snuff Box,” by W. M. 
Raine; “An Unfinished Transaction,” by M. J. 
Hutchins; and “The Prosperity of Headlight 
Jones,” by E. P. Lyle, Jr. (Street & Smith, 
publishers, New York.) 


The June number of the A//antic is opened 
with an article by Charles J. Bullock on “Trusts 
and Public Policy,” which shows the nature of 
trusts and the proper methods of regulation. 
“The Opportunity of the Small College” is 
treated by H. W. Horwill, who maintains that 
the power to give a better training on fewer 
subjects, with stronger social advantages, bene- 


possibly can. The sketch of the Duke of Wel- 
lington by Goldwin Smith is interspersed with 
entertaining anecdotes and comments, and 
makes good reading. Ethel D. Puffer discusses 
“Aisthetics and Criticism” in a scholarly way, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth R. Pennell tells of the quaint 
contents and curious receipts to be found in old- 
time cooking-books. A brilliant article on 
“Washington during Reconstruction” is contrib- 
uted by Congressman Samuel W. McCall, and 
a good contrast to this is furnished by Paul E. 
More’s article on “A Hermit’s Notes on Tho- 
reau.”~ The serials by Miss Johnson and Miss 
Jewett are continued. The short stories of the 
number are by W. R. Lighton, Katharine Head, 
and Maximilian Foster. Madison Cawein, Ar- 
thur Colton, James B. Kenyon, and others fur- 
nish the poems. The subject of editorial com- 
ment is “The Dull Season in Politics”; and as 
usual the Contributors’ Club, always entertain- 
ing and brilliant, is the part of the magazine 
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From L.C, Page & Co., Boston. 
Manasseh. By Maurus Jokai. $1.50. 
A Sunny Southerner. By Julia Magruder. $1.25. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


From s 
When the Gates lift up their Heads. By Payne Erskine. 


$1.50. 
From James H. West Company, Boston. 

The Christian in Hungarian Romance. 

Maurus Jokai’s Novel. By John Fretwell. $1.00. 

ss From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 
Titian. ‘The Riverside Art Series. By Estelle M, Hurll. 

75 cents. 

From Ginn & Co,, Boston. 


The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Mont- 


gomery. $1.25. 
From EP. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Among the Pond People. By Clara D. Pierson. $1.25. 


From Lentilhon & Co., New York. 
The Practice of Charity. By Edward Thomas Devine, 
Ph.D. 65 cents. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Verbeck of Japan. By William Elliot Griffis. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis H. E. 


Palmer. $1.25. 
The Christ Ideal. By Horatio W. Dresser. 75 cents. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Up from Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. $1.50. 

wait From F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York. . 
The Rustle of his Robe. By Margaret Inez Katharine 

ern. 
From the Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 

The Magic Seven. By Lida A. Churchill, 


Music Recetved. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

When we are Parted. Song for medium voice. 
ence Buckingham Joyce. . s 
The Message of the Shamrock, Song for medium voice, 
By Leslie C. Stevenson. 
Monte Cristo. Waltz. 


otlar, 
The Bonnie Bounding Boat. For the piano. By W. F. 


dds. 
March, Forthe piano. By Carl A. Preyer. 
The Little Princess Royal. For the piano. 


By Flor- 


For the piano. By Istvan 


By W. F. 
Sudds.. \ 

Tarantella. For the piano. By Carl A. Preyer. 

Composed and arranged for the guitar. By C, de aan 


Metropolitan ; Mazurka ; _Remina Polka; The Scarlet 
Sarafan ; Gipsy Dance; Simple Aveu. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
ution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, en a ie Boston. 


The Power and Promise o 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 
THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York, 
... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


A Study of Dr. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating, exact 
 eaerpen ee a ine erase of each thought as it arises in 

e steady flow o e argument.”’—/Johkn Page Hofpps, in 
“Light,”’ London. “4 <i 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long. as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—Yhe Hartford 
Seminary Record. - 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1903 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 

Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 

aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ge be ibe Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer. 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


f Series on “‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


L. Religions and Religion. 
Il. Theologies and Theology. 
Ill. The Universe. 


g: 


VI. Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. VIII. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24, X. The Church. 
25. XI, Hells. 

26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon. 

32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter said, ‘‘I go a-Fishing.”’ 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

34. The Price of June. 


(By 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on series should be sent to 


receipt of price by the publisher, ? 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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A Small Boy’s Problem. 


I wonder how I’d like it, 
And I wonder who I’d be, 
Supposing I was somebody else, 
And somebody else was me! 
I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I’d like to be, 
Supposing I didn’t like him 
When I found that he was me! 
— St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


After Memorial Day. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 

The Lakeside Sewing Club met at the house 
of the president, Helen Ainslee, on the day after 
Memorial Day. It was a great thing to belong 
to the Sewing Club; andit was generally con- 
ceded that the girl who once attained the presi- 
dency? might thereafter rest on her laurels as 
having proved her brightness, popularity, and 
power of leadersip beyond criticism or dispute. 
Jack Ainslee was tremendously proud that his 
sister had already reached this dizzy height, but 
he could not refrain from poking fun at the club 
sometimes. 

“Your purpose is all right,” he said, as Helen 
entered the library in her pretty gown after a 
final look at the table decorations. “It’s not 
a bad thing to have a first-rate Luncheon Club; 
but why on earth need you call it a Sewing Club, 
when the last thing you ever think of doing is to 
sew ?” 

Helen laughed. “Yes, I know we do not sew 
much, and last time we even forgot to have the 
sewing basket brought in; but we never could 
change the name. It is too much of a Lakeside 
institution for that. I don’t really know whether 
they used to sew in the beginning or not, but it 
has always been the one club in Lakeside that 
girls care most about. You know our mothers 
belonged to it even. It is always handed down 
to the younger set, and is quite as important 
as your college societies without half so much 
nonsense.” 

Mrs. Ainslee had looked up with interest 
from the desk where she sat writing notes, when 
Helen began to speak. Nowshe put down her 
pen, and said :— 

“Ts it possible that you, the president of the 
club, know no more of its history than that? 
Indeed, we sewed in the beginning, and sewed in 
good earnest, too. Not that I find any fault 
with you girls, for you all do enough in various 
ways; but we cared for other things than our 
luncheons. Did I never tell you how the club 
began, away back in the sixties, in war-time, and 
how the girls used to work for the soldiers ? I 
was too little then to be a regular member, but 
sister Caroline was the first president,” — “Oh, 
I knew that, of course,” interrupted Helen,— 
“and they used to meet at our house all that 
first winter. They used to let me pick lint 
for them and sew patchwork for their quilts. 

“Why, I remember,” she went on reflectively, 
“one Sunday at the very beginning of the club. 
It must have been after the first battle of Bull 
Run. We all went to church as usual; and the 
minister told us the news from the pulpit, and 
then sent us all home to collect everything that 
would be useful for the soldiers, telling us to 
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I always thought that his Seer that morning 
was the most religious service I ever heard, even 
if there was no sermon after it. I remember 
how he said it, if not what he said.” 

“What kind of things did you take?” asked 
Jack. 

“Oh, your grandmamma brought down 
blankets and quilts and towels till we told her 
we shouldn’t have any for ourselves over wash- 
ing day. I picked lint that day till my back and 
fingers ached, and Caroline called the club to 
our house to finish up the night-shirts they were 
working on then.” ‘ 

“The war must have been all over long before 
you joined the club,” said Helen, “if the girls 
had to be at least sixteen, as they do now.” 

“Oh, yes,” responded her mother, “the war 
was over; and in my day we sewed for the little 
colored contrabands, as we used to call them. 
You know Lakeside sent down several teachers, 
and we were all interested in their stories of the 
eagerness to learn and the great needs of the 
freed race. We made dozens and dozens of 
brown checked aprons, I remember, until Kitty 
Hall — you know, Katherine Coolidge’s mother 
— vowed she would never stick another needle 
into brown gingham, so after that we used to get 
pink or blue. Miss Berkeley, Joe Berkeley we 
used to call her then, was one of the teachers; 
and, as she was one of the founders of the club, 
she used to turn to us for everything, and we 
raised money for her scholars and made all sorts 
of things and sent down papers and books.” 

“Oh, my, fancy!” said Helen, with a laugh. 
“Imagine old Miss Berkeley ever being called 
Joe or belonging to the Sewing Club.” 

“Poor thing!” said her mother with a sigh. 
“She was the jolliest girl in it at the beginning. 
If only she would come to us now as she used 
to then! Her father and her lover were both 
killed in the war; that is, her father starved to 
death at Andersonville. We thought she 
would surely die when the news of Captain 
Farnsworth’s death came, just in the last battle 
of the war; but she didn’t. How she used to 
work, though, after that! She hadn’t much 
money when her father died, and she couldn’t 
support herself by teaching in the South on 
account of her health. I always said she gave 
up her life for her country as truly as her father 
did. ‘Well, she came here; and has always had a 
hard time. Nobody really knows how she gets 
along any way; but she is proud, and will not be 
helped. But there’s Katherine coming, and the 
others will be here in a minute.” And Mrs. 
Ainslee turned to her writing. 

Half an hour later the dozen girls were all 
enjoying their luncheon and chattering as happy 
girls always can. 

“Wasn't Memorial Day lovely yesterday ?” 
exclaimed one of the girls with enthusiasm. 

“I don’t go as religiously as you do,” replied 
Ruth Davis, “but I did go up late in the after- 
noon to see the flowers.” ° 

“Oh, I wouldn’t miss Memorial Day for any- 
thing,’ broke in Katherine Coolidge, earnestly. 
“You know mother’s brother was shot at Chan- 
cellorsville and I was just brought up that 
way.” 4 

“This is a good time to tell you what mother 
has just been telling me,” said Helen, in her 
clear, low tones that often seemed to command 
attention when she did not intend it. 
hushed their gay chatter as Helen told them 
very simply of their club’s beginning, and of 


bring the things to the church in the afternoon, ; the earfest spirit which its founders had put 


that they might be forwarded immediately, But 


into their work together, 


The girls | 
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“I was thinking only yesterday,” said Doro- 
thy Harwell, as Helen paused, “that it’s an 
awful waste of time and strength and flowers to 
keep up Memorial Day; but I suppose we’d feel 
differently, if we had ever lived through days 
like those.” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Katherine, eagerly. 
“Why, I saw old Miss Berkeley over in the ceme- 
tery with the tears running down her face yester- 
day, when Mr. Adams quoted,— 


‘We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 

Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk.’” 


“That brings in the other part of my story, 
girls,” began Helen again; and gently, tenderly, 
she told the story of Miss Berkeley’s sacrifice 
and her early good cheer in the face of discour- 
agement, poverty, and pain. 

“ And T’ll tell you what I was thinking, too,? 
she went on. “It’s a good thing when we honor 
our dead soldiers and remind ourselves that they 
died for the country we love; but it would be a 
better thing if we could keep up the feeling 
through the year instead of leaving it in the 
cemetery with the flowers. Perhaps that is 
really what Memorial Day is for, after all.” 

“Don’t you remember,” said Dorothy, “what 
the minister said last Sunday, that fine feelings 
are worth much only when they lead to fine 
deeds ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Katherine, in her bright, 
practical voice; “but what fine deeds could we 
do to keep the Memorial Day feeling? I’m 
sure we don’t wish to get up another war for the 
sake of working for soldiers.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Helen, earnestly; “but 
I’ve been thinking that perhaps we could do 
something for Miss Berkeley that the older 
ones cannot if we could only get the right be- 
ginning.” 

She said this doubtfully, as if she did not see 
her own meaning very clearly. “Mother was 
telling me,” she continued, as the others waited 
for her to speak, “how she has truly given her 
life a sacrifice to her country, as much as any 
soldier who died on the field of battle. Do you 
suppose we could do anything to make her life 
brighter and more comfortable ?” 

“Tt would be worth something to the whole 
community if we could get her to buy a new 
bonnet and discard that ancient umbrella,” 
called out Ruth Davis; and the girls laughed at 
the remembrance. 

The dozen girls who were present talked in 
bright girl-fashion about Miss Berkeley all 
through the salad course, and later recurred to 
it over the tiny cups of coffee which were served 
out under the great elm-trees on the side lawn. 
In all they said was the half dread of doing any- 


thing foolish, but underneath was the genuine | 


womanly interest and desire to make hard paths 
smoother for tired feet. ; 
The most surprising thing about the conclu- 
sion of the matter was the willingness, and even 
pleasure, with which old Miss Berkeley finally 
responded to the efforts of the club to interest 
her in them and in their various plans., The 
first step was taken when Helen Ainslie and 
Katherine Coolidge begged of her as a great 


favor to visit a meeting of their club as its hon- 


ored guest, and to tell them something about her 
early work in the South. They had literally no 
idea that she would accept, but she did; and 
then the girls found, to their delighted amaze- 
ment, that it was in truth she who had conferred 
the favor, and they who had received it, 
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That was another good lesson for them; and 
when they asked her to continue the talk at a 
second meeting, saying that, of course, they ex- 
pected to pay her the same amount they had 
once or twice previously paid for talks or papers 
by distinguished visitors, she seemed to take on 
new life and courage. 

“You see, girls,”'she said in a way that made 
Helen think, with half pathetic remembrance, 
how, instead of being always called “old Miss 
Berkeley,” she had once been called “Jo,” 
“you see, I am afraid I have been getting into 
bad ways lately. I had the notion that nobody 
cared either for me or for the old days; and I have 
lived in them too much, I am afraid. It is good 
that life can be sweet to the young always. It 
will help me to speak to you again if the old 
stories do not bore you.” 

A chorus of eager protestation assured her on 
that point, and that was the beginning of happier 
days than Miss Berkeley had known since her 
girlhood. The girls found plenty of ways to 
convince her that she was still loved and needed 
among them, and they helped her old friends in 
their endeavors to reawaken her interest in the 
present. 

Ruth Davis contrived cleverly that the new 
bonnet and the new umbrella should be num- 
bered among Miss Berkeley’s possessions, and 
the club felt more than ever that they had done 
a good thing in adopting her as a special inter- 
est, She was formally made an honorary mem- 
ber of the club; and, when Mrs. Ainslee and 
Mrs. Coolidge laughingly protested that all past 
members ought to be ipso facto honorary mem- 
bers, they wondered they had never thought of 
it before, but still insisted on conferring especial 

honor on Miss Berkeley, and made her honorary 
vice-president. 


Where a Little Boy lives, 


The Little Boy was fast asleep, and the Clock 
struck twelve. The Piano began a scale, but 
stopped short. “Well, I can’t get any further,” 
it groaned: “that pin is still there. I shall have 
to be tuned! Twenty-nine times, without stop- 
ping, to-day, that Little Boy sang ‘Hurrah for 
the Red, White, and Blue,’ and I had to bang 

. Out the most frightful discords each time!” 

“We all heard you, and were sorry for you 
squeaked the little French Writing-desk. “As 
for me, my legs tremble under me every time he 
comes near and throws back my lid,— my poor, 
scratched lid!” 

“You yourg people may have your mahogany 


jee 


scratched a little, but just think of me!” came 


from the tall Napoleon Desk between the win- 
dows. “Wait until you are one hundred years 
old, as Iam! That Little Boy has no more re- 
spect for me than he has for his woolly dog! 
He tried his new pen-knife on me to-day!” 

A muffled tone was heard from the floor. It 
was the Cashmere Rug speaking. “Half the 
bread and jelly he had to-day is daubed over in 
this corner. You can’t imagine how uncom- 
fortable it is to have your face left sticky over 
night! And I am always left in a tumble, be- 
sides being trampled full of sharp bits of nut- 
shells!” 

“Do let’s go to sleep, now,” sighed the soft, 
cushiony voice of the green Morris Chair. ‘He 
has jumped about on me so much to-day that I 
ache still! Good-night.” 

The next day two Men came in and took up 
the Cashmere Rug. What a beating and shak- 
ing it did get! It was too much exhausted to 


even groan, when, all clean and bright, it was 
once more spread on the floor. 


all the wood of the furniture in a sparkling 
soapsuds. d 
rubbed and rubbed it, until she could see her 
face in every glossy surface. 


took the Piano all apart: the dust and pins that 
had choked its voice were removed, and it sang 
sweetly under his fingers. 


Sofas were put in place, and night came again. 


Piano, as the Clock struck twelve. 
quite as happy myself as I expected to be. 
Little Boy hasn’t been near me all day; and, 
though I can sing now, somehow I don’t feel 
like it.” 


“I confess that I, too, miss,the Little Boy. Now 
that all his little finger-marks and the dents and 
scratches are polished away, I miss them. I 
have felt like a grandfather to that Little Boy, 
and I miss his little pats!” 
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silvet, and the wind brownies shot them far 
away. So the soldier crept down among the 
green grasses, and his little camp was left empty. 
Everywhere his silver arrows fell there blos- 
somed bright golden flowers,—“dandelions” chil- 
dren called them.— Presbyterian. 


Meanwhile a white-capped maid was washing 


Then with a queer dark oil she 


Next came a Man with a little black bag, and 


Then the Chairs and Desks and Tables and 
““Well, how do you all feel now?” asked the 


“T am not 
The 


“As for me,” remarked the Napoleon Desk, | 


“J should like to hold him in my arms for a 


Within a Seal 


Cashmere Rug. 
horse and picked up his toys and all the picture- 
books !” 


minute or two, I confess,” sighed the green 
Morris Chair. ‘They have pounded every crumb 
of his: candy and cake from my cushions, and 
every little dusty hee] mark has vanished !” 


“Tt’s altogether too bare and dismal,” said the 
“They have carried out his 


“Well, don’t let us distress ourselves,” ob- 


served the Piano; “for by to-morrow night we 
shall all have a brand-new lot of love-pats and 


grease-spots, and around us will be the same 
litter of his toys and things, and they will not 
clean house again until next fall !”—C/ara 
Marie Platt, in Little Folks. 


An inventor has created a 
wonderful package that 
preserves the freshness and 


crispness of crackers, biscuit 
and wafers. 

The outside of the package 
is made of card board, scien- 
tifically treated; the inside 
is a lining of specially pre- 


pared paper. The outside 
and the inside are so formed 
that one becomes a part of 
the other; forming the fam- 
ous In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age—a package that is air 
tight, dust tight, and mois- 
ture tight—the only pack- 


age known that actu- 
ally carries the good- 
ness of its contents from 
the oven to the table. 


Story of the Dandelion. 


Soda, Milk, Graham and 
Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger 
Snaps, and Vanilla Wafers, 
come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look 
for the In-er-seal trade- 
mark design at the end 
of the box. 


Once upon a time in a tiny green camp by 
the roadside lived a soldier all alone. He had 
travelled a long way from a dark underground 
country, bent on seeing the world. The first 
thing he saw was a broad field, full of waving 
banners; and he thought, “What a beautiful 
place I have discovered!” and pitched his tent 
among the green grasses. 

The raindrop elves saw how tired and dirty 
he was from his long journey northward, and 
soothed him with stories and refreshed him with 
a shower-bath. Through the clouds came the 
sunbeam fairies, bringing him a handsome uni- 
form of green and gold and a quiver of golden 
arrows. ‘Then the soldier was very happy, and 
smiled out at passers-by, cheering many a weary 
traveller with a glimpse of his sunny face. 

By and by spring went away over the hilltops. 
The birds that finished building their nests and 
the butterflies and grasshoppers came to herald 
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Song of the Twentieth Century. 


“Christ in the heart, and his love in the nation, is the only 
cure for the ills which threaten us to-day.” —Z x-President 
Harrison at the Ecumenical Conference in New York. 


‘Christ in the heart, and his love in the nation!” 
Stronger are these than the gun or the sword ; 
Dawns the new day of our country’s salvation, 
Cleansed from her sins by the might of the Lord. 
Christ in the human heart, 
Teach us the better part, 
Save us from treachery, battle, and greed. 
Love be the nation’s word, 
By every people heard,— 
Love for humanity in its great need. 


Angels of Bethlehem, sound your glad chorus, 
Thrilling our souls by its message divine. 
Warfare and carnage no more shall rule o’er us, 
Brightly the star of our Saviour shall shine. 
Star of the Prince of Peace, 
Bring to us swift release, 
Let not our brothers their brothers destroy. 
Lead us to truly pray, 
Show us the higher way, 
Teach us that living for others is joy. 


Flag of our fathers, float on in thy glory! 
Always thy red stand for justice and law, 
Ever thy white tell the sweet gospel story, 
Never thy blue in its truth show a flaw, 
‘And every lustrous star 
Shine from thy folds afar, 
Over a people united and free. 
Guarding this flag above, 
Keep us, O God of Love, 
Loyal to country, to manhood and Thee. 


—Elizaheth Lioyd. 


Anniversary Week. 


In this number of the Register the columns of 
Good News are flanked on both sides by the re- 
ports of what most people call the “Anniversary 
Week” in Boston. A few old-fashioned people 
still call the week Election Week; and, in the 
midst of the flood of eloquence and wisdom, it 
read be as well to tell the younger generation 
why. 

The charter of the Massachusetts Colony was 
prepared and issued as the charter of a trading 
company. Nobody said that the annual meeting 
of the members of this company should be held 
in England, but all its first meetings were held 
in London; and probably everybody concerned, 
whether in the gift of the charter from the 
crown or in the organization of the company 
under the charter, had but one thought or pur- 
pose. That is, they all supposed that the busi- 
ness meetings of the directors of the company 
and of its stockholders would be held some- 
where in England. 

But, after this trading company had taken 
possession of its American property by sending 
Endicott and Higginson and a pioneer colony to 
Salem and Cape Ann, a large company of people 
who proposed to go was collected with the defi- 
nite understanding, however, that the greater 
part of the directors should come to America. 
Their president or governor, John Winthrop, 
was chosen president of the corporation with 
this distinct understanding, that he should come 
over. He was called the governor of the cor- 
poration by a usage general at that time in the 
English language. 

This charter of a trading corporation fixed, of 
course, a day for the annual election of its of- 
ficers. And by a custom which still exists in 
England a date was fixed by the ecclesiastical 
calendar. It was fixed on “the last Wednesday 
in the Easter term.” The language is somewhat 
quaint: ‘Yearely, once in the yeare, forever 
hereafter,—namely, the last Wednesday in Easter 
Terme yearly,—the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and assistants shall be newly chosen for the year 
ensueing.” 

Accordingly, when the Puritan Colony was 
established here,-the annual election of the 
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governor and directors was held regularly on 
that day. Originally, allthe “freemen” met in 
Boston for this election. It was at such a meet- 
ing that John Cotton mounted a tree and ad- 
dressed them, to tell them that they must all 
vote for John Winthrop. But, as the settlements 
went farther back into the interior, the several 
towns voted separately; but they sent their votes 
to Boston to be counted on this Election Day. 
The “General Court” was the meeting of the 
delegates thus sent who for the year acted with 
the governor in the direction of the affairs of 
the colony. When in 1690 the new charter was 
granted, and Massachusetts was no longer a 
colony in name, but a province, the new charter 
retained as many of the forms of the old charter 
as possible. But Puritan consciences were no 
longer wounded by the mention of Popish holi- 
days. Easter, Hilary, Trinity, and Michaelmas 
terms no longer figured in the charter. The 
province gained the advantage of years nearly 
equal in length in its civil administration. As 
our ecclesiastical readers know, Easter moves 
backward or forward according as the full moon 
of the month of Abib, or Nisan, moves. So that, 
under the first charter, a year might be eleven 
lunar months in length or twelve. This incon- 
venience did not exist under the provincial 
charter. It appointed the last Wednesday in 
May as the day of the annual meeting of the 
General Court. 

As the number of churches increased, their 
ministers formed the natural habit of meeting 
once a year to talk matters over. They fixed 
their meeting at the same time with the annual 
meeting of the General Court. One wonders a 
little whether there were any jealousy between 
the State’s men and the Church’s men, And it 
is just possible that the analogy of the Convoca- 
tion of the English clergy, which always meets 
with the opening of a new Parliament, may have 
suggested this annual meeting of our Massa- 
chusetts ministers. 

When King George and his crew were told 
that they might paddle their own canoe and that 
we would paddle ours, the old date was retained 
for the annual inauguration of the governor. 
It was fixed, as under the provincial charter, on 
the last Wednesday in May. On the day fol- 
lowing the ministers of the State met, and at- 
tended to such of their common affairs as could 
be handled in such a meeting without fear of 
a hierarchy or other danger to the freedom 
of the separate congregations. It goes with- 
out saying that the God-fearing laymen of 
Massachusetts would have resented severely 
any movements of their ministers which looked 
toward ecclesiastical supremacy. There was, 
however, one matter about which there was no 
danger. Ministers died like other men. It 
would be very likely that they left widows. And 
very naturally it came about that the ministers 
who were alive formed a simple organization, 
which provided for such of these widows as 
were destitute. Gradually, the piety or provi- 
dence of the Convention laid up a small fund, 
the interest of which might be paid to such 
widows ; and an annual contribution, by no means 
inconsiderable, was collected on the occasion of 
the annual sermon for the enlargement of the 
provision thus made. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
as I have been told by those who remembered 
it, Brattle Street Church was always filled full 
on the occasion of the meeting of this annual 
Convention on the day after “Election Day.” 
It was, as it is, considered the first professional 
honor to be asked to preach here before one’s 
peers in the ministry. I have been told that 
the rich merchants of Boston, who could not 
attend in person, were well represented by the 
checks which they sent to the contribution-boxes 
as their proxies. When the services in the 
church were over, the clergy moved in proces- 
sion to Concert Hall, at the head of Hanover 
Street, where a dinner was provided by the lay- 
men of Boston, who considered themselves their 
hosts. This is the origin in history of the col- 
lations of the Unitarian churches. 

Not unnaturally, as different charitable so- 
cieties were organized, it was thought convenient 
to arrange that their anniversaries should be 
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held in the. week in which so many ministers 
from all parts of the State assembled. The Uni- 
tarian churches led the way in establishing a 
series of morning prayer-meetings for every day 
in Anniversary Week. The meetings of chari- 
table societies became so frequent that their 
anniversaries really jostled each other. And, in 
some instances, it has proved convenient to 
remove the anniversary into a week less occu- 
pied. The Unitarian Association is at liberty to 
hold its meeting on any week in May when it 
chooses.. This year it followed the usual cus- 
tom of using the fourth week in May. But the 
Convention of ministers met yesterday on the 
last Wednesday in May, and hears its Conven- 
tion sermon to-day, as it has done for many 
years, at the South Congregational Church at 
the corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets. A 
courtesy which has existed for many years, by 
which an Orthodox clergyman always is chosen 
for the year following the sermon of a Unita- 
rian preacher, still prevails. I preached last 
year, and the sermon of to-day is to be preached 
by Rev. Arthur Little, D.D. 

The constitution of Massachusetts, adopted 
in 1780, fixed Election Day, as I have said, on 
the last Wednesday in May. After half a cen- 
tury this date was changed, and the first Wednes- 
day of January is now the day for the inaugu- 
ration of each year’s government. It is popu- 
larly called “Election Day,” although the elec- 
tion is really held in November. “Election 
Week” is, naturally enough, more frequently 
called Anniversary Week. The election of the 
Artillery Company is unchanged and takes place 
on the first Monday in June. 

EDWARD E, HALE, 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association, 


BUSINESS REPORT. 


The American Unitarian Association held its 
seventy-sixth annual meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, on May 21. The meeting was 
called to order at 9.30 A.M. by the president, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. W. H. Savage of Hyde Park. : 

The reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, on motion, was dispensed with. | 

The Programme Committee reported an order 
of business, which was adopted. 

After an address by the president the report 
of the Committee on Nominations was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. Edward A. Church, 


He announced that 1,101 ballots had been re- — 


ceived by the committee, ten of which were 
blank, sixty-nine unsigned, and therefore thrown 
out, and about forty were received too late to 
be counted. Of the 1,022 remaining, nearly all 
were for the following persons, whom he de- 
clared nominated : — 

President, Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
vice-presidents: Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., 
Portland, Me.; Samuel Hoar, Concord, Mass. ; 
Willard Bartlett, New York, N.Y.; Thomas J, 
Morris, Baltimore, Md.; George E, Adams, 


Chicago, Ill.; Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- ° 


cisco, Ca]. Secretary, Charles E. St. John, 
Brookline, Mass. Assistant secretary, George 
W. Fox, Boston, Mass. Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Hingham, Mass. Directors for New 
England States: William W. Fenn, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
Emily C. Morton, Fall River, Mass.; John 
Mason. Little, Boston, Mass. Director for 
Middle and Southern States, John P. Forbes, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Director for Western States 
and Pacific Coast, John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo. 
Director for Western States and Pacific Coast 
(to fill an unexpired term of two years), John P. 
Trish, Oakland, Cal. 

The report was received, and the committee 
discharged with the thanks of the Association. 

A Committee on Business was announced, to 
be composed of the following gentlemen: Will- 
iam §. Allen of Greenfield, J. B, Moors of 


oe 
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Boston, E. B. Reynolds of Boston, Arthur W. 
Littlefield of Fitchburg, L. B. Macdonald of 
Concord, and Mrs. H. G. Bell of Rutherford. 

A committee to distribute, receive, and count 
ballots was appointed, as follows: Isaac H. 
Cary of New York, C. W. Hoyt of Rochester, 
NY, Alfred M. Bullard of Boston, K. E. 
Evans of Danvers, and O. B. Hawes of Ger- 
mantown, ; : 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken for 
voting, at the close of which it was announced 
that the polls would remain open till twelve 
o’clock. 

In introducing the report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, Mr. Eliot said: — 

“For three years this Association has enjoyed 


_ the service of a most judicious and assiduous 


and considerate treasurer. I do not think Mr. 
Lincoln will himself say what it is my privilege 
to state, that the invested property of the Asso- 
ciation, during the three years of Mr. Lincoln’s 
incumbency, has increased from {500,000 to 
$700,000. This is the valuation upon the books 
of the Association. If, however, you compare 
the market value of the securities held by the 
Association three years ago and the market 
value of the securities held to-day, you will 
make further discovery of the skill and judg- 
ment of your treasurer. It is pleasant to know 
from the Nominating Committee that Mr. Lin- 
coln received the highest number of votes cast 
for any officer or director.” 

Mr. Lincoln submitted his report in print, and 
spoke briefly in comment upon it. He said: — 

“Jt is the function of the treasurer to consider 
during the year certain business problems, to 
one of which I desire to call your attention. I 
may illustrate it in this way. Suppose one of 
our parishes called a minister to work for them 
and with them at a salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars, Daring the first six months they suc- 
ceed in paying him the sum of sixty dollars. 
During the first eleven months they pay half the 
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salary. The other half comes in in the last 
months of the year, and about two hundred 
dollars on the very last day of the year. What 
is that poor minister to do through the year? 
He cannot run in debt. A minister must not do 
that. He must either borrow money, and pay 
interest on it, or he must draw money out of the 
savings bank, and lose the interest. That is 
precisely the experience of the American Uni- 
tarian Association every year. The loss of 
interest because you pay your contributions in 
the last month and almost on the last day of the 
year would go far, if it were paid in the fall 
instead of in the spring, toward the salary of 
some self-sacrificing minister in some struggling 
parish. Think this over. Tell your people 
about it when you go home, And see if in 
another year you cannot send your contributions 
in early in the year.” 

On motion the report of the treasurer was 
received, with the thanks of the Association. 

Mr. Eliot then introduced the secretary, Mr. 
St. John, who was received with long-continued 
applause, and read the report which has already 
appeared in the Register. On motion the re- 
port was received and placed on file. 

Mr. Exiot.— Our Association has for three 
generations enjoyed the allegiance and the loyal 
service of one of the ablest and most public- 
spirited families of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Samuel Hoar, the elder, was one of 
the first vice-presidents of your Association. 
His son, George Frisbie Hoar, is the present 
president of the National Conference. His 
brother, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, was one of 
your directors and the author of the by-laws 
under which we now live. His son, Sherman 
Hoar, was one of your directors. His brother, 
Samuel Hoar, is your vice-president ; and I ask 
him to take the chair for the remainder of the 
session. 

Mr. Hoar took the chair, and introduced Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, who spoke for the trustees of 
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the Hackley School. Short addresses on this 
subject were also made by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, and Mr. George H. Ellis. Z 

The next business was the introduction of 
resolutions. Rev. Charles F. Dole asked for 
the consideration of the resolutions laid on the 
table a year ago. 

The chair ruled that, under the rule, all reso- 
lutions must go to the Committee on Business 
without discussion; but on motion of Mr..Lin- 
coln the rule was suspended in the case of this 
set of resolutions. 

Mr. Dole said that a part of the resolutions, as 
submitted last year, had reference to the free- 
pew system. Since that time an excellent 
manual has been issued, which explains in a sat- 
isfactory way the advantages of this system, He 
wished, therefore, to present the following 
resolution in the place of that offered a year 
ago:— 

Resolved, That we commend to the churches the new 
manual prepared by a committee of this Association on 
the subject of the organization of churches, and especially 
those passages of the report which set forth the free or 


open system of seats,as the ideal method which best ex- 
presses the spirit of our religion 


The remainder of the resolutions then stood 
as follows :— 


Whereas our simple and ennobling form of religion is 
as yet little known and vastly needed, and whereas the 
most popular possible presentation of it is everywhere 
necessary in order to bring it to the knowledge of the 
American people, 

Therefore, Resolved, That, we ask our churches, and 
particularly those which enjoy the use of missionary 
funds, thoughtfully to consider means and methods by 
which they may more fully and effectually proclaim our 
religion to all the people. 2. 5 

We earnestly ask whether it is not possible to make 
more economical use of our ministers, many of whom now 
give public service to only one small congregation once a 
week ; also, whether the strong churches will not consent 
to put their ministers at the service of this Association fora 
certain number of Sundays in each year. 

Finally, we hold that our churches will be untrue to 
their faith if they are not at the front, in every community 
where they are organized, in all movements for honest and 
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unpartisan government, for the best methods in educa- 
tion, for more just distribution of wealth, for sympathetic 
and friendly relations between employers and the em- 
ployed, for the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
for the same rule of purity for menas for women, for 
checking the enormous and corrupting use of intoxicating 
drinks, for international arbitration and against the curse 
of militarism, for genuine democracy and brotherhood. 

We aim henceforth, with renewed consecration, to help 
establish the free and humanitarian church of America. 
We hol that all the illustrious lessons of the past urge us 
to serve as pioneers for the future. 


Mr. Dole spoke at some length in explanation 
of the resolutions. As to the first paragraphs 
he said, in part: — 

“We are living in a critical time, as respects 
institutional religion. We have a form of faith 
as new, in the elements which it combines and 
the form in which they are presented, as was 
early Christianity compared with any form of 
religion which had preceded it. If we have a 
new, a grand, a beautiful form of religion, we 
should use different methods in presenting it 
from those used by the churches which inherit 
the traditions of neighborhood parishes in New 
England. We have a few hundred churches, 
most of them running on the old lines, where- 
with to evangelize seventy millions of people. 
We do not begin to realize the privilege, the 
opportunity, and the tremendous difficulty of the 
task. All new possibilities of method ought to 
be frankly and fearlessly discussed.” 

In commenting upon the two last paragraphs 
of the resolutions, Mr. Dole said :— 

“There has been some question whether it is 
fair to commit our body to any such resolutions, 
It seems to me desirable, in any kind of work, to 
ask ourselves from time to time just what we 
are trying to do, what is the test of our work. 
Such resolutions as these help to set a standard 
by which to test our work. Our work is the 
furthering of religion in its highest and most 
beautiful form. Is not the test of its success the 
higher character of the people, in business in- 
tegrity, in brotherliness of spirit, in public use- 
fulness ? 

“But it is said that we are using the power of 
a majority to override the vote of aminority. No 
one could be more sensitive to the rights of a 
minority than I. But it seems to me perfectly 
fair to give the majority a chance to pass its 
resolutions, and to give the minority an equally 
fair chance to present, if they can, better resolu- 
tions. How can we lead the advance if we are 
not to discuss active, vital questions ?” 

The question being on the resolutions, unani- 
mous consent was given to the change proposed 
in the resolution on the free pew system; and, 
on motion, it was adopted unanimously. 

The resolution on methods of church work, 
comprised in the first three paragraphs above, 
upon motion, was unanimously adopted. 

The concluding part of the resolution (the last 
two paragraphs), upon motion, was also adopted. 

Mr. George H. Ellis offered the following reso- 
lution :— 

Resolved, That a committee of five shall be appointed 
by the chair, which shall sit during the year as a_nominat- 
ing committee, receiving suggestions and publishing from 
time to time in our denominational organ the names of per- 


sons who may be proposed as officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Rev. Charles F. Russell of Weston offered 
the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the general method of appointing a nom- 
inating committee for officers and directors of the Unita- 
rian Association be referred to a committee to be appointed 
by the present presiding officer, which shali report to the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 


The following resolutions from the church at 
Farmington, Me., were read by Rev. Arthur 
Pettengill :— 


Whereas the committee to collect and codify the cov-. 


enants and statements of faith in use in Unitarian churches, 
appointed at the last annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has published and circulated among the 
churches a report of its work and findings ; and 

hereas to this report the committee appended cer- 
tain recommendations touching the following matters : — 
the organization of our pence and churches; the adop- 
tion in each of our churches of some brief and simple cov- 
enant, or bond of fellowship ; a definite and clearly defined 
church membership, consisting of those who have accepted 
the bond of fellowship i that the members of the church 
be received into its fellowship by some simple public ser- 
vice of recognition, and that the younger people be care- 
fully prepared for such membership; the accurate keep- 
ing of a list of members of our churches ; that members 
remoying from ong parish to another may be given letters 
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of dismission; that a special committee be appointed to 


“suggest methods of training for the young, andalso to pre- 


pare appropriate services of fellowship ; and 

Whereas these suggestions go to show how many of 
our churches feel the urgency of our need and the ripeness 
of the time for creating and establishing a more complete 
and efficient organization for the thought and energies and 
enthusiasm of our various independent churches scattered 
through the country, — therefore be it ‘ 

Resolved, That it is the sense and judgment of this 
church and parish, in annual meeting assembled, that 
matters of such grave and vital importance should be 
promptly given the careful consideration they deserve ; and, 
therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we ask thata day or some portion of a 
day be set apart at this current annual meeting for due 
discussion, not only of the recommendations made by the 
aforesaid committee, but also of such other and cognate 
matters as shall look to a more perfect organization and 
equipment of our churches, to the end that they may be 
better enabled to take their rightful and proper place 
among the great forces which are making for-righteousness 
and freedom and truth in the society and world of our day; 
and be it still further 

Resolved, That our minister and delegates be instructed 
to present this resolution at the annual meeting to be held 
in Boston on the twenty-first day of the coming May. 


Mr. Slicer gave notice that contributions for 
the Hackley School might be sent to the treas- 
urer, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 123 Broad- 
way, New York City, or to him. 

Upon motion, it was voted that the directors 
appoint two auditors to audit the treasurer’s ac- 
counts for the coming year. 

The Association then adjourned till 2.30 P.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was again called to order at 
2.30 by Mr. Eliot. ; 

The report of the Committee on Ballots was 
presented by Mr. Cary, the chairman. The 
number of votes cast was 469, of which 450 
were for the officers as nominated. ‘These offi- 
cers were accordingly declared elected. 

The report of the Committee on Business was 
presented by the chairman, Mr. Allen of Green- 
field. The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the resolution offered by Mr. Russell, as 
above, and of the following, each of which was 
adopted unanimously : — 


Resolved, That the affectionate greetings of the Asso- 
ciation be sent to the International Council, about to con- 
vene in London, with the hope that the deliberations of 
the Council will promote sympathy and union among the 
liberal thinkers and workers of diverse inheritance, expe- 
rience, religious fellowship, and national allegiance. 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a committee 
of the Association to consider and report upon the condi- 
tion and progress of unsectarian education in American 
schools, academies, and colleges, to the end that Unita- 
rians may know where their sons and daughters may be 
well educated, without compulsory attendance upon secta- 
rian teaching and upon forms of worship hostile to their 
hard-won birthright. 

Resolved, That the Association renews its mledoes of 
sympathy and good will to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and urges that the joint committee of these frater- 
nal bodies be raised to higher efficiency, to the end that 
duplication of missionary effort may cease and that com- 
petitive methods may give way to co-operative endeavor. 

Resolved, That the representatives of this Association 
upon the joint committee be authorized to serve for an- 
other year, and that the directors of the Association be 
empowered to fill vacancies. 


The resolutions received from Farmington, 
Me., were received and placed on file. The 
committee was then declared discharged, with 
the thanks of the Association. 

Addresses were then made upon the general 
subject, “ Hopeful Aspects of our Work,” by 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
Rev. F. V. Hawley, Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
Rev. A. M. Judy, and Rev. L. W. Sprague. At 
the close of the addresses the Association 
adjourned sine dic. 


The National Alliance. 


In real old-fashioned Anniversary Week 
weather the Alliance held its annual May meet- 
ing at the South Congregational Church on 
Monday afternoon, May 20. The church, which 
seats eight hundred, was very nearly filled, not- 
withstanding the rain, and many ministers were 
noticeable among the animated crowd. The 
meeting opened promptly with the favorite 
hymn of the Alliance, “Awake, my soul, stretch 
every nerve,” followed by prayer by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Allston. 

Dr. Hale, pastor emeritus, welcomed the 
Alliance on behalf of the church and the strong 
Branch connected with it. Dr. Hale spoke of 
preparing the programme for Saratoga, and the 
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welcome which Unitarians are eager to give to 
all other Christian churches. The Alliance is 
not to think first of its own projects, but to try 
and bring in the kingdom of God. 

The president, Mrs. Dix, then gave the yearly 
greeting, referring to what had been accom- 
plished since the last May meeting and the 
progress that had been made, and introduced as 
the first speaker Mrs. C. A. Lane of Hingham, 
who read an admirable paper on “How the 
Alliance may help the Country Church.” After 
speaking of the conditions of rural New England, 
Mrs. Lane went on to say: — 

‘So the Alliance comes; it stays; it makes a , 
place for itself without crowding the Sewing 
Circle or the Browning Club. It finally becomes 
indispensable, not only to the life of the church, 
but to the village. It takes in the people who 
belong to the old organizations and some whose 
genius did not take the direction of gingham 
aprons or scalloped oysters or interpretations of 
‘Sordello,’ but who are eager to take hold of Post- 
office Mission or the Cheerful Letter work.” 
It is hoped that many Branches will hear this 
helpful paper in its entirety, f 

“What the Alliance can do for the Country 
Minister” was the subject of the next speaker, 
Rev. E. P. Pressey of Montague, Mass., who 
wittily alluded to himself as a dreadful example 
of a minister having no Alliance Branch in his 
church. He gave prominence to the idea that 
in the “hill towns” there was material discontent, 
but spiritual content. This should be reversed; 
and, if the Alliance could bring this reversal 
about, it would be possible to live the ideal life 
in any of our country towns. Mr. Pressey was 
listened to with interest, and it was with 
regret that further time could not be allowed 
him. 

Mrs. Emil L. Boas, secretary of the New York 
League, told with much eloquence “How the 
Alliance helps the City Church,” both spiritually 
and materially, adding to the intellectual and 
social life of its members, creating and sustain- 
ing religious interests, and. giving financial 
support to all its undertakings. - . 

After a second hymn, Rev. Florence Buck 
gave an address on “What the Alliance can do 
for the Isolated Unitarian.” In an earnest and 
inspiring manner, Miss Buck explained the 
opportunities and obligations of the Alliance 
i helping the isolated to a richer and fuller 

e, 

Rev. C. A. Langston of Atlanta, Ga., was then 
introduced, and gave a graphic account of 
the work of the Southern missionaries, in whom 
the Alliance is so interested, closing with strong 
expressions of gratitude for what had been done 
for the Atlanta church. 

Dr. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, followed, and in elegant and felici- 
tous phrase emphasized the fellowship, the 
working together, the broader opportunity for 
service of the Alliance. 

The meeting closed with the benediction of 
Miss Elizabeth Channing, whose tender and 
effective words will long remain in the memory 
of those who were so fortunate as to be present 
at this last, best meeting of the Alliance. 

_Emizy A. Firiexp, Rec. Sec'y. 


The Sunday School Society. 


As annually happens, King’s Chapel was filled 
to its utmost capacity with earnest and attentive 
listeners on the afternoon of May 23, when the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society held the sev- 
enty-fourth anniversary meeting. After prelim- 
inary organ music the exercises were opened 
with the spirited singing of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” with Mr. O. B. Young at the-organ. 
Something like a thrill of consternation went 
perceptibly through the audience when it was 
perceived that the familiar figure and inspiring 
presence of the genial president, Rev. Edward A. . 
Horton, were missing. Rev. Augustus M. Lord 
explained briefly the reason, saying that Mr. 
Horton was called suddenly to attend the funeral 
services of a friend, but giving hope that he would 
appear before the close of the speaking and add 
the words of cheery encouragement without which 
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the Sunday-school meeting would hardly be rec- 
ognizable. ~ 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
after which Mr. Lord introduced the first speaker 
of the afternoon, Rev. John P. Forbes, whose 


_ subject was announced as “Some Plain Facts.” 


Mr. Forbes said that the best Sunday-school 
address he had ever heard did not attempt to 
solve problems, but suggested the earnestness 
and consecration that, if followed, must necessa- 
rily lead to all solutions. , The first plain fact is 
that the child has a right to a religious educa- 
tion, and to it the same principles should be ap- 
plied that apply to education elsewhere. If 
education means the trained faculty by which 
man faces and overcomes the world rather than 
the merely learning a number of isolated facts, 
then the importance of religious education can- 
not be ignored; and, if the child has a right to 
anything, he has a right to this in the freest, 
fullest degree. The second plain fact is that 
children do not receive this religious education 
in their homes. For people to refrain from 
giving it on the ground that they do not know 
enough themselves is the most profound and 
mischief-bearing mistake that can be made. 
As for the time required, if parents have time 
to avail themselves of the God-given privilege 
of bearing and rearing children, then to deny 
them religious training is not only a confession 
of weakness, but a confession of sin. Thirdly, 
the Sunday-school is established and carried on 
for the express purpose of training children re- 
ligiously. We have it, and it depends on us 
what we make out of it. In this there can be no 
shifting of responsibility from the congregation; 
for whatsoever a parent soweth, that shall he 
also reap. Fourthly, this instrument of ours 
must be made more effective; and for this we 
must take the word which is the keynote of the 
new social economics, co-operation, and turn 
our criticism into constructive responsibility. 
The fifth plain fact is that the teaching must be 


_ from the Unitarian point of view, since our own 


faith, seeking ever for fuller truth, has room for 
the most soaring idealism on the one side and 
for a constructive building up of God’s kingdom 
on earth on the other. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, speaking on “The Need 
and Scope of Religious Teaching at the Present 
Time,” showed how religion means to the: Uni- 
tarian the development of the real nature of 
man. Man is God-conditioned, holding his 
birthright from the source of all love and power ; 
and he is God-called to develop that original 
nature of the children of God on spiritual lines. 
The simple study of facts as facts and things as 
things does not constitute religious education, 
but the finding in them their divine meanings 
and relationships. Knowing that the whole unt- 
verse is God expressing himself, we can teacha 
child facts, so that, when he goes out, the sky 
and birds and trees shall seem different to him, 
and he will realize that he zs a soul and has a 
body. His heart quickly responds to the widen- 
ing thoughts of love to God and love to man. 

Rev. W. P. Tilden’s hymn, “The Light of 
Truth is breaking,” was then sung by Mr. 
Joseph L. White, the audience joining heartily 
in the chorus. 

Rev. Arthur M. Judy was introduced by Mr. 
Lord as one who would speak not on the ex- 
periment, but on the experience, of making a 
Sunday-school strong. And his frank, modest, 
straightforward account of the conditions sur- 
rounding his work in Iowa and of the methods 
taken to meet them was both interesting and 
suggestive. The three hundred children of 
Mr. Judy’s Sunday-school come largely from 
the better class of Germans in Davenport. 
When they began to come in numbers, the Sun- 
day-school had already been prepared for them 
by the teachers’ meetings, which had trans- 
formed the small, disorganized school of earlier 
days. Mr. Judy put great stress on the impor- 
tance of these teachers’ meetings, saying that 
into them he puts all the scholarship, conviction, 
and moral earnestness that he has attained unto; 
and, working on the theory that he needs in his 
parish at least twenty teachers besides himself, 
who shall carry to those children the lesson he 
desires to press home, For the benefit of his 


teachers he pours ont in these meetings as no-! 
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where else all the results of his own specialized 
efforts for the last twenty-five years, making of his 
teachers an inner core and heart of the church, 
a band of men and women profoundly and relig- 
iously in earnest. Mr. Judy then spoke in de- 
tail about the practical conduct of .his Sunday- 
school, showing how they meet the needs of the 
Germans by more “good times” than are com- 
mon in most ofthe schools, encouraging the 
social side systematically, and justifying it on 
the principle that, if you wish young people to 
do what you like, you must do what they like, 
On the serious side, moreover, the influence of 
the school has revolutionized the attitude of 
thinking, not only of these children, but of their 
parents. The scholars have become well edu- 
cated in giving, and feel their responsibility in 
the church work and interests. Mr. Judy closed 
by dwelling on means of strengthening the wor- 
ship side of the Sunday-school, making this as 
deep and earnest as the social side is bright and 
attractive. 

Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., spoke on 
“A Better Understanding of the Bible.” We 
have now reached a period in the development 
of religion when a true understanding of the 
Scriptures may be had, such as was impossible 
when all parts were considered equally in- 
spired and authoritative. New views concern- 
ing it have been accepted by scholars of all 
denominations. With the passing of those ques- 
tions about it which have disturbed Christendom 
for two generations, we are confronted with two 
results: first, a great ignorance; and, secondly, 
a rapidly increasing desire to know more about 
it under these new conditions of interpretation. 
Mr. De Normandie contrasted the old, literal 
knowledge of texts and chapters with the almost 
incredible ignorance of young people to-day con- 
cerning the Bible, even if taken simply as litera- 
ture; but this ignorance has been a necessary 
step in reaching a better understanding, and the 
Bible is now studied with deeper interest and 
more helpful application when looked on as the 
profoundest reoord of human life for untold 
generations: Suggesting ways of approaca‘ng 
a better understanding of it, Mr. De Normandie 
urged upon all teachers or preachers the im- 
portance of due preparation before reading it in 
public, believing that a careless, stumbling, un- 
familiar way of reading noble passages ought to 
lose for many a minister his pulpit forever. 
Secondly, tediousness in expounding it should 
be sveided; and the human life in them brought 
out. Thirdly, the truth must be told about this 
book, if about no other book in the world; and, 
lastly, the better parts of the Bible, its deep and 
lofty spiritual utterances, all these striking, help- 
ful experiences of so many ages, to be clearly 
understood, must be spiritually discerned, inter- 
preted, and applied; and this can be done only 
by persons spiritually-minded. The time is 
coming when there will be an earnest appeal, a 
popular desire, for this better understanding, not 
because the Bible holds the literal words of the 
Almighty, but as a record of the ascending 
struggles of the human soul and man’s yearn- 
ing for those unseen things of which the Bible is 
still the supreme expression. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton was warmly greeted 
ashe rose to speak. He paid.a brief but tender 
tribute to Carl Pflueger, from whose funeral 
services he had’ come, and recalled how the 
dead musician had used God's gift of melody to 
give wings to his hymns. He then congratu- 
lated the friends of the Sunday School Society 
that their cause is coming more and more to the 
front, crowned with dignity. There is a new 
atmosphere in the Sunday-school life, and con- 
viction that now faithful men and women are 
prepared to deal seriously and earnestly with 
these problems of religious education as never 
before. Three things especially cheer us. First, 
the kindergarten and primary department, in 
their present form, are the result of a move- 
ment, the strength and effectiveness of which 
we cannot gauge, by which all children are 
recognized as children of God; and, on the 
basis of taking the young child in this new way, 
we have the promise and prophecy of fuller 
religious life. The second cheering aspect is 
that which comes from the new Bible revealed 
to the world, containing the richest material for 
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different uses and purposes, and rising to new 
heights of spiritual significance. Thirdly, the 
American people are beginning to realize that, for 
wholesome, progressive life, they must add moral 
and religious training to intellectual education, 
and that thus only will come men and women who 
think in action of something besides competitive 
success. Looking from his own watch tower of 
observation, he could say sincerely that he never 
saw so much genuine merit and singleness of aim 
in the Sunday-school forces of the Unitarian 
denomination as now. 

The meeting closed with the singing of the 
hymn “The light pours down from heaven” 
and the benediction. Friends separated slowly, 
evidently lingering to exchange greetings and to 
talk over the inspiring thoughts of the afternoon. 
The meeting was well attended. Speakers and 
audience seemed to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with each other. The singing was spirited, and 
the addresses earnest and helpful. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held in the chapel of the 
Second Church, Wednesday, May 22, at two 
o’clock. The cosey chapel in which these meet- 
ings have been held so long that it seems like 
the home of our young people was filled to 
overflowing with the delegates and their friends. 

The president, Mr. Roger S. Forbes, called 
the meeting to order shortly after two o’clock. 
After appointing Committees on Credentials 
and Balloting, he called for the reading of the 
reports. The reports of the secretary and of the 
Forward Movement Committee had been pub- 
lished in Word and Work, and distributed in the 
hall, so that the secretary read only a brief 
extract, pointing out the principal features of 
interest in the year’s work. Fifteen new unions 
have been enrolled, and the work of forming 
Federations is steadily growing. Altogether 
the society shows a gain in every direction. 

The treasurer’s report showed a comfortable 
balance in the treasury and all bills paid. Mr. 
Endicott gave some interesting comparative 
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statistics showing the steady increase in the 
contributions from the unions for the National 
Union and the missionary work, Both reports 
were accepted. 

The Nominating Committee presented the 
following list of names: president, Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass.; vice-president, 
Mr. John H. Holmes, Cambridge, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Miss Rebecca D. Homer, Boston, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Mr. Henry E. Stillings, Boston, Mass. ; 
directors to serve for three years, Mr. Roger 
S. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, Meadville, Pa.; Mr. Thomas M. Killick, 
Revere, Mass. 

Nominations from the floor were then called 
for; but, as none were made, the balloting pro- 
ceeded without delay after the report of the 
Credential Committee had been presented. 
This committee stated that there were gr dele- 
gates present representing 5 States. 

Mr. Forbes then spoke briefly to the delegates 
mentioning the work done in the past year, and 
urging them to a strong allegiance to the new 
work which may come up in the next year. He 
suggested that, as our society grows, one of the 
chief difficulties is our financial support, and 
stated that the time seems to have come for a 
more definite system. The Finance Committee 
in the coming year will endeavor conscien- 
tiously to devise means to evercome this trou- 
ble; and Mr. Forbes asked the members to real- 
ize that whatever may be done will be done 
for the good of the whole society. He then 
introduced ,Mr. Neal Barney, general secretary 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. Mr. 
Barney brought the greetings of the Univer- 
salist young people to this meeting, and said that, 
while the two societies might not be quite ready 
to be called one, they were certainly ready to be 
called sisters. ’ 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the 
following :— 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union, in 
convention assembled, send greeting and good wishes to 
the Young People’s Christian Union, and commissions 
Rev. William C. Gannett to present these at the next 
convention of that society, to be held in Rochester, N.Y., 
July 10-17. : 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the retirement of Mr. 
Arthur L. Endicott from the office of treasurer, and assure 
him of our appreciation of his earnest, faithful, and able 
services in that office; and thank him for the time and 
labor he has devoted to the interests of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. 

When these resolutions had been carried, 
Mr. Applebee, the chairman of the committee, 
rose again to present the following : — 

Whereas the good effects of his leadership and the wise 
policy that has marked his brief administration are already 
manifest in the added strength of the society and the in- 
crease of the feeling of fellowship and unity among its 
members, be it : . 

Resolved, That, in accepting the withdrawal of Mr. 
Forbes from the office of president, the Young People’s 
Religious Union expresses its deep regret at the necessity 


of such action, and extends to him its heartfelt thanks for 
his loyal and devoted service in its cause. 


Mr. Applebee said that, knowing the reluctance 
of Mr. Forbes to put this resolution before the 
meeting, he would by sheer force of audacity 
take the meeting into his own hands and ask all 
in favor to rise. After the whole audience was 
again seated, he said that he presented the meet- 
ing back to the president and the resolution to 
the secretary. 

According to instructions received at the 
annual meeting in May, 1900, that the directors 
consider some method of nominating officers and 
present a plan to this convention, the Nominat- 
ing Committee, having the matter in charge, 
presented an amendment to Article II. of the 
By-laws. It is: the Nominating Committee 
shall on or before March 1 send notice to each 
society connected with the union, stating the 
offices to be filled at the next annual meeting, 
requesting each society through its president or 
secretary to suggest names for nomination and 
to forward the same to the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee on or before April 1. 
During the month of April the Nominating 
Committee shall preparea list of names to be 
balloted for at the annual meeting, and shall 
send a copy of such list to each society at least 
two weeks before the annual meeting. All 
officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting by 
ballot after all delegates have been given 
opportunity to present further nominations. 
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The term of office of directors shall be three 
years, and the terms of three directors shall 
expire each year. After some discussion the 
original amendment was carried. 

Mr. George H. Reed, as chairman of the 
Balloting Committee, then reported that the 
slate as presented was carried, and the officers 
above named elected. Mr. Atherton made a 
short speech, thanking the delegates for their 
courtesy, and assuring them of his earnest work 
during the coming year. 

The most interesting business of the meeting 
now came on. Rev. John Day of Amherst, 
Mass., and Rev. Daniel C. Limbaugh of Dallas, 
Tex., had been invited to give accounts of the 
work being done in their towns. Mr. Day 
began by saying that there seems to be a mis- 
take in regard to the work at Amherst. As a 
matter of fact, their field does not lie in Amherst 
College itself, where the college church holds 
the students, and also offers them opportunities 
of hearing fine liberal preaching. The Unity 
Church finds its mission in the town itself, 
where during the last few years it has become a 
recognized factor in religious and social life. 
Besides this there is fine work for the Unitarian 
church to do among the students of the State 
Agricultural College. Several of these students 
are interested, and a number of the faculty 
attend. Mr. Day asked that the Young People’s 
Religious Union continue its support in this 
work, understanding fully the situation as he so 
carefully explained it. 

Mr. Limbaugh told of the new church which 
his people are to build in Dallas, Tex. All that 
it is possible for them to do for it by them- 
selves they have gladly and cheerfully accom- 
plished. Their lot is bought and a good sum 
subscribed toward the building; and it now 
remains for their friends to come to their as- 
sistance in getting this start toward a new life, 
when they are determined to become self-sup- 
porting as soon as possible. Much discussion 
was aroused, as both causes, being so worthy, 
had many supporters. A motion was made 
that for the year 1901-1902 the Young People’s 
Religious Union, as its special missionary work, 
shall contribute to the building of the church at 
Dallas, Tex., Rev. Daniel C. Limbaugh, pastor. 
After a free discussion an amendment was 
proposed, that to the name of Dallas be added 
the name of Amherst, Mass. The motion thus 
amended was carried. 

Mr. Day moved that the contribution from 
this society this year be devoted to paying off 
the debt on the Amherst church. Carried. 

Mr. Forbes read a letter from Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, sending greetings to the convention, 
thanking the society for its assistance in the 
Amherst work in the past, and recommending 
its continuance. 

Moved, That each union, in sending in contributions 
during the summer and winter, designate where they 
shall go. 

This was also carried. 

It was suggested that the pastors of these two 
churches place in the hands of the secretary a 
report of their work. These reports will be pub- 
lished, that our unions may be fully informed. 

Rev. William C. Brown rose to move a vote 
of thanks to the Second Church for its courtesy 
in extending us the hospitality of their building 
for the afternoon and evening meetings, which 
was carried. : 

Reports of the evening, with full reports of 
the addresses, will be published in the following 
numbers of the Christian Register. 


Unitarian Historical Society. 


The first annual meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society was held in Channing Hall on 
Thursday morning, May 23, at half-past ten 
o’clock. President Henry H. Edes was in the 
chair. After the reading of records and the re- 
ports, a Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Henry F. Jenks, MissL. F. Clarke, Mr. Henry W. 
Cunningham, was appointed, and reported the 
following officers, who were then elected: presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry H. Edes; vice-president, Mr- 
David B. Flint; secretary, Rev. John C. Per- 
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kins; treasurer, Mr. Henry G. Denny; librarian 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish; additional directors, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., Mr. Jonathan Smith, 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

New portraits of Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D., 
Rev. Cyrus Bartol, D.D., Rev. Alexander 
Young, D.D., were on exhibition, also several 
historical documents. Addresses were made on 
the life and work of Dr. Willard, by Rev. 
Charles E. Park of Hingham, Rev. George W. 
Solley of Deerfield, and Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D., of Boston, and Hon. Archibald M. 
Howe of Cambridge. Dr. Willard was the 
pioneer of liberal religion in Western Massa- 
chusetts; and his great industry, sympathetic 
spirit, and valued labors were most clearly set 
forth. 

Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn spoke of the 
personality of Dr. Bartol. Rev. Edward 
Young, D.D., of Waltham gave most interest- 
ing reminiscences of his father, Dr. Young, and 
the character of the people who made up the 
New South Church, of which he was the pastor. 

President Eliot accepted the portraits in be- 
half of the American Unitarian Association. ,- 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association was held at the Hotel 
Thorndike, Boston, Wednesday, May 22, at 1 
P.M. Luncheon was served at 1.30, forty-three 
being present. Kev. John Snyder presided. 
The principal after-dinner address was delivered 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. At the 
business meeting the following resolution was 
passed : — 

Resolved, That Rev. T.R. Slicer be requested to pre- 
sent to the next annual meeting of the trustees of our Alma 
Mater the earnest request of the alumni that the necessary 
travelling expenses of each non-resident trustee may be 
paid by the school once in every three years. 

By a unanimous vote Rev. T. R. Slicer, on 
account of his services to the school as a trustee, 
was made an honorary member of the Alumni 
Association. 

The Nominating Committee, appointed by 
the president, reported the following list of 
officers, who were elected unanimously, 1901- 


-1902: president, Rev. A. F. Bailey, of Barre, 


Mass.; vice-presidents, Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, 
’95, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Florence Buck, ’94, 
Manistee, Mich.; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
Wm. S. Jones, ’96, Randolph, Mass.; Executive 
Committee, Rev. E. C. Butler,’ 69, Quincy, Mass. ; 
Rey. C. A. Langston, ’95, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. 
F.S. C. Wicks, ’94, Brighton, Mass. 


Moved, That Rev. W. L. Chaffin convey to the families 
of the late Rev. Messrs. S. B. Flagg and J. H. Wiggin the 
sympathy of the alumni. 

Moved, That Rev. C, A. Roys convey to the family of 
the late Rev. J. M. Leighton the sympathy of the alumni. 

Moved, That Rev. A. F. Bailey express the sympathy 
of the alumni to the family of the late Rev. Lyman Clark. 

Moved, That the secretary be instructed to write to the 
families of the late Rev. Messrs, C. F. Abbott and Stilman 
Barber, and express the sympathy of the alumni. 


Motions carried. 

Owing to lack of time, the minutes of the last 
meeting and the treasurer’s report were not 
read. All bills having been paid, there is a 
balance on hand of $5.23. 

Adjourned at 3.30. 

Wi.uaM S. Jones, S¢ec’y- Treas. 


Alliance Appeal. 


To the Members of the Alliance :— 

At a special meeting of the Executive Board, 
held in Boston on May 24, rgo1, the following 
was received from the Committee on Appeals: 
“The Committee on Appéals recommends to 
the Branches the request from Rev. Mr. Lim- 
baugh of Dallas, Tex., for aid in building a 
church. His congregation itself has raised 
$4,000, $2,000 of which has been applied to the 
purchase of the lot. The people want to put up 
a colonial church at a cost of $6,000, and must 
therefore endeavor to raise $4,000 more in 
addition to that already obtained, They are 
anxious to have the building built at once and 
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dedicated next November, free of debt. Will 


_ 2%,—a postponement of one week. The 
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by their coming to their interest in a way which 
touched the heart of the minister and was more 
eloquent than many spoken praises. 


not the Branches, as far as in their power lies, 
help forward this building for a church home, 
as the congregation itself has long proved its 
honor and its loyalty to Unitarianism ?” 

Mr. Limbaugh was present at the meeting to 
strengthen the appeal and to reply to any ques- 
tions arising, 

Rey. Mr. Pratt of Natick, Mass., was also 
present, and related the story of the Natick 
church and its needs. The appeal which’ has 
been recommended to the Branches through 
Word and Work has become reduced to the 
small sum of $150, which, it is hoped, will be 
soon forthcoming. 

The members of the board, and the many 
other Alliance women who had been invited to 
this special meeting, were most thoroughly in- 
terested in Rev. Herman Haugerud, who had 
come to Boston to attend the Anniversary meet- 
ings and to try to secure funds for the comple- 
tion of his church in Hudson, Wis. The appeal 
for Hudson has already been before the Alliance 
Branches for at least two years, and the small 
sum of $275 only is now required. But, as the 
work of building can be done very much better 
in the summer, Mr. Haugerud was earnest in 
his wish to secure the necessary sum at once. 
It is hoped that, if any Branch has money left in 
its treasury, a little may be appropriated to this 
most truly needed purpose, the completion of a 
church, for which both pastor and people have 
made great sacrifices. The next meeting of the 
Executive Board will be held on Friday, June 
Jul 
meeting will be held at the Isles of Shoals es 
12. Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers.— 
Next meeting at Melrose June 3, with Rev. T. J. 
Horner, 18 W. Linden Street. Luncheon at 
I P.M, Subject, “Enthusiasm.” Train leaves 
Boston at 12.05. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions.—A meeting 
will be held in Lancaster, Mass., on Saturday, 
June 8, opening with a devotional service at 9.30 
‘A.M., conducted by Rev. George M. Bartol, D.D. 
Programmes of the meeting will be sent to all 
the unions. Unions are invited to present brief 
reports of work. Word should be sent to Miss 
Bartol, Lancaster, not later than Thursday, 
June 6, stating how many may be expected to 
attend from each union of the federation. The 
Lancaster Union will provide a lunch for all 
visiting members of the other unions, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to the unions to be 
largely represented. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Unitarian).—The seventh season of the open- 
air meetings on Boston Ccmmon will begin 
Sunday, June 2, at 5 P.M. The new location se- 
cuted by the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
last year has proven satisfactory. It is the fifth 
tree from Charles Street on the Beacon Street 
mall. The usual congregational singing will be 
led bya cornetist. Leaflet hymns will be pro- 
vided for all in attendance. The speakers for 
this opening service are Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
of the Second Church and Rev. James Eells of 
the First Church, Boston. All cordially invited. 

In the work of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches for the summer is the important 
matter of tearing down Morgan Chapel prop- 
erty and rebuilding. The demolition of the old 
building will begin the first of June. It is 
hoped the new structure will be completed the 
first of January, 1902. The architect is Mr. C. 
Howard Walker. During this transition time 
the Morgan Chapel activities will be main- 
tained. The usual Sunday religious services 
will be held in Barnard Memorial by the cour- 
tesy of the trustees, and the department work 
and minor meetings will find a home in the 


Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole. 


The committee and congregation of the First 
Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain ar- 
ranged last Friday a celebration in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of Mr. 
Dole as minister of that church. Rev. S. H. 
Winkley is the minister having the longest 
settlement in Boston. Next to him comes Dr. 
Hale. Next in order is Mr. Dole. As Messrs. 
Winkley and Hale now have colleagues, Mr. 
Dole has the credit of the longest settlement of 
any minister in Boston who is now responsible 
for the full work of his pulpit and parish. In 
spite of a severe easterly storm with an accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning a large 
assembly of parishioners and friends gathered in 
the beautiful parish house, where ample hospi- 
tality was dispensed, with music and flowers and 
singing and speeches. The place was made 
bright and homelike to those who had gathered 
to testify their affection and admiration for the 
brilliant gifts and sterling qualities of their min- 
ister. Of the committee Mr. Cummings pre- 
sided, and introduced his former pastor in Bos- 
ton, Dr. Hale, who spoke for the churches at 
large and the friends of Mr. Dole everywhere. 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, who was called to 
speak as one of the boys who grew up in the 
parish, spoke briefly of his memories of Dr. 
Thompson, Mr. Dole’s predecessor, and of the 
impression made upon him by Mr. Dole’s early 
ministry while as a boy he sat in the pew at 
Jamaica Plain. In response Mr. Dole showed 
how he had understood the call they gave him 
to be their minister. He had attempted to work 
in their service, ready to go at any moment when 
the good of the parish required it, but laying 
his plans for service as if he expected to live 
with them forever. He had tried to give them 
the best that was in him and to call out the best 
that was in them. He thanked them for the 
freedom accorded to him,— a freedom which was 
the only condition upon which the best service 
could be rendered. Many ministers present in 
Boston during Anniversary Wéek, who would 
have been glad to join the festivities of the 
occasion, were compelled to turn their faces 
homeward in order to meet their Sunday en- 
gagements. Many neighboring ministers and 
friends were hindered from attendance by the 
storm that was almost prohibitory in its effect. 
All the more the hundreds that gathered testified 


Business Notices. 


Scenic Route to Buffalo.—The most attractive 
route by rail to the Pan-American Fair from every point 
of view is that which crosses the mountains of Vermont, 
skirts the shores of Lake’ Champlain in full view of the 
blue Adirondacks, and from Montreal follows the St. 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario, and thence winds along the 
Canadian shores of this great inland sea until they put 
off at Buffalo This is the popular and scenic Central 
Vermont-Grand Trunk Route via White River. Junction 
and Montreal. From Boston this line operates three fast 
express trains, two by day and one by night; and travel- 
lers may so arrange their schedules as to enjoy all of the 
many scenic charms of this unequalled line of travel. 
Special low-rate round-trip excursion tickets, good for 
fifteen days, give privilege of stop-over returning at Lake 
Champlain points in Vermont, the heart of the most 
delightful vacation section in New England. Summer 
resort book, illustrated, tour book, and other literature 
for four-cent stamp on application to T. H. Hanley, New 
England Passenger Agent, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 


—— 


Good Sound Sense.—If any one of our readers is 
ever afflicted with sleeplessness, let him turn to another 
column of this paper, and read the announcement pub- 
lished over the signature of the Paine Furniture Company 
with the interesting heading “By Weight.’ Here is a 
house whose frankness and truth-telling have built up for 
it an immense patronage. They make mattresses upon 
honor, and they study the art of wooing sleep by the most 
approved form of bedstead equipment. It is the one 
place in Boston to go for a mattress, 
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Williamstown, N.Y.—I find the Star System to be 
worth much.—Francis A. Kimpart, Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


The Hotel Lenox, at Boylston and Exeter Streets, 
under the able management of Mr. Uriah Welch, is lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of many of Boston’s 
handsomest public buildings and the residences of many of 
the best people of Boston. With these and many other ad- 
vantages, The Lenox is a most desirable place for people 
wishing to be in touch with what is going on in the city 
and at the same time have the enjoyment of a quiet home. 
In planning the main floor, the idea of the palm room 
was a happy one. Mr. Welch has had the pleasure of 
dining the best people of Boston there, the guests almost 
invariably preferring it to the fine banquet room. ‘That, 
however, has seen some notable gatherings. Indeed, ever 
since it was first opened, The Lenox has been identified 
with the social life of Boston; and no visit to town is con. 
sidered complete without entertainment at The Lenox. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most-perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 
the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs, Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Deaths. 


At South Natick, 13th inst., Elliot Perry, in his 63d yr. 

In the death of Mr. Elliot Perry the whole com- 
munity has met with a great loss. He was one of those 
useful men and everywhere present, lending a helping 
hand in all ways. He dearly loved the old village, which 
was his home nearly all his days; and his church was 
only second in importance to his home, he giving to it in 
many, many ways his thoughtful care. Indeed, it was 
good to know and live with such a man in the active walks 
of life. RD. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
— Undertakers = 
i= and Embalmers = 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
.». Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


PAN ~ AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
LODGINGS 


Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Birp- 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reference by permission, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, 
pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 


pecs pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
{ Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S, Rzap, HIGHLAND SprinGs, VA. 


WANTED. 
A YOUNG LADY teacher of physical culture would 
: like a position during summer months as compan- 
ion to an elderly woman or invalid or as mother’s 
assistant in the care of children or house. Address ‘Miss 
C. E. P.,” 120 Lincoun AVENUE, SyRAcuSE, New York. 
See eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eed 


OUSEKEEPER.— A really competent home- 

maker desires a position where there are one or 
more servants; intelligent and cheerful with invalids; a 
good traveller; salary moderate; excellent references. 
Address “H.C, W.,” Christian Register office, 272 Con- 
gress Street. 
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building occupied by the American branch of 
the Salvation Army. This is located on Shaw- 
mut Avenue, not far from Morgan Chapel. 

A great deal of summer work will be carried 
on at the different churches of the Benevolent 
Fraternity. This includes sand-gardens, excur- 
sions into the country for children, free distribu- 
tion of ice, kindergartens, etc. The work of the 
Fraternity is all the year round. Summer does 
not cause it to stop. The different ministers at 
large, while securing requisite rest, will provide 
for all necessary demands. The services of a 
minister for funerals can be obtained by apply- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street. The executive agent, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, will be at his post of 
duty most of the summer, and associated with 
him are several ministers who stand ready for 
all such duties. : 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women. — The league met May 15, Mrs. A. L. 
Weatherly in the chair. After the reading of 
reports, it was voted that friendly greetings 
should be extended to a new Alliance Branch in 
St. Joseph, Mo., also that the contribution for 
the day should be sent to aid the building fund 
of a neighboring church. Four delegates were 
chosen to represent the league at the meeting of 
the National Alliancé at Saratoga,— Mrs. A. B. 
R. Sprague, Mrs. A. S. Garver, Miss Anna Ban- 
croft, Miss F. A. Hill,—with power to fill the 
places of any unable to go. Under the “ Philan- 
thropic News” a short paper was read on “Why 
should I join the Consumers’ League?” All 
present were urged to join the league. The 
moral responsibility involved in buying, and the 
menace to health from sweat-shops and tene- 
ment-house work, were referred to as strong 
reasons for joining the league. The first paper 
of the day, “‘ What does Christianity owe to 
Paganism?” was read by Mrs. Weatherly. She 
showed very clearly that such writers as Plato 
and Aristotle, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
had influenced the thought of Christianity ; while 
the “ mysteries ” of Greece and Rome had tended 
to produce the elaborate ceremonials of Christi- 
anity. She closed her paper with the hope that 
we should return to the simplicity of Jesus’ 
teachings and life. The second paper on 
Christianity was, “Has it ever been fairly Tried?” 
and was argued in the affirmative by Miss Ban- 
croft of Hopedale and in the negative by Mrs. 
Bracken. The private and public charities, the 
reliance on private and public honesty, and in 
other unnumbered ways, Miss Bancroft thought, 
proved it had been fairly tried, while Mrs. 
Bracken easily brought forward wars, and the 
many proofs of corruption, of hatred, of hypoc- 
risy, to prove her point. Mrs. Frank Young of 
Dorchester gave the last paper on “Is Modern 
Christianity More than Civilized Heathenism ?”’ 
She gave a short review of some of the principal 
religions, and showed that “all religions are 
true, but no religion has all of truth,” or, at least, 
that there are many grains of gold amid the 
rubbish. While Confucius had much which 
was fine, he had no appreciation of women. In 
conclusion, she claimed that with modern Chris- 
tianity had come “a purer literature, a higher 
moral life, and a wonderful number of institu- 
tious for the support and education of the help- 
less and destitute,” After some discussion the 
meeting adjourned for the season. Frances A. 
Hill, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


Middle States and Canada Conference. 
Spring meeting, June 3 and 4, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Monday, June 3, 8 P.M., service for pub- 
lic worship, sermon by Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Boston, Mass. 


Tuesday, June 4., 9.30 A.M., devotional meet- 


ing, conducted by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Ito AM., “The Study Class as 
a Help to the Upbuilding of the Church,’ 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa. 10.30 A.M., 
discussion, led by Rev. Harry Jeschke. 11 
A.M., “How shall we raise a Fund for the Relief 
of the Widows of Unitarian Clerygymen within 
the limits of our Conference?” Rev. Russell N. 
Bellows of New York. 
of plans proposed, and action thereon. 


11.20 A.M., discussion 
11.40 
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A.M., ‘The Value of Church Covenants,” Rev. 
Daniel M. Wilson of New York. 12 M., dis- 
cussion, led by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. 12.30 P.M., 
recess. 

Afternoon session. 2 P.M. “The Individ- 
ual’s Contribution to the Regeneration of the 
World,” Rev. Harry Jeschke of Hackensack, 
N.J. 2.30 p.M., “A Religion for Young People,” 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J. 3 
P.M, discussion. 3.30 P.M., ‘Theological 
Progress within the Presbyterian Chufch,” Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
4. P.M., discussion, to be participated in by 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
and others. ‘ 

Evening session. 7.45 P.M., introductory 
devotional service, platform meeting, —subject, 
“What Unitarianism stands for in the Com- 
munity?” (1) “What Unitarianism aims to do 
for the Individual,” Rev. A. L. Hudson; (2) 
“What it aims to do for Society,” Rev. Charles 
E. St. John; (3) “What it aims to do for the 
Home,” Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D.; (4) “What 
it aims to do for the Improvement of Govern- 
ment,” Rev. Minot Osgood Simons. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rockland, May 9, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, minister. Large delegations from the 
churches of the conference filled the church. 
The conference opened with a devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. Fred W. Smith of 
Duxbury. After the reading and approval of 
the minutes of the previous meeting the annual 
reports of the secretary, Rev. W. R. Cole, and 
treasurer, Mr. William S. Danforth, were read 
and accepted. A letter from Mr. C. D. Nash, 
president of the conference, was read, resigning 
the presidency, he having moved to Chicago. 
It was voted that, in accepting Mr. Nash’s resig- 
nation, the secretary express the regrets of the 
conference that his removal to the West made 
necessary his resignation, and that the kindly 
sentiments and good wishes of the conference 
go with him to his new home. A committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year was then 
appointed. Rev. Charles E. St. John gave the 
address of the morning session, on “Our Nearest 
Duty.” If religion is the most important thing 
in life, then it should be brought to all the 
untouched in our neighborhood. The speaker 
said he therefore brought a practical proposition 
to the laity of the churches of the conference. 
It was something which they themselves could 
do; and that was to go to as many as could be 
found in the country districts who had no con- 


tact with religion and religious instruction, and | 
in some simple way bring to them the richness | 
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of their own faith. Mr. St. John emphasized 
this nearest duty with earnest words and by 
practical suggestions. Rev. R. R. Shippen of 
Brockton and Rev. J. F. Meyer of Nantucket 
led the discussion, which was continued by Rev. 
W. L. Chaffin, Mrs. W. R. Cole, Rev. John 
Cuckson, Rev. J. C. Allen, Rev. Mrs. Whitney, 
Dr. H. H. Filoon, Mrs. Poole, and was closed 
by the Rev. Mr. St. John. 

After the collection the conference reassem- 
bled; and Rev. W. L. Chaffin, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, reported the following 
officers for election: 
ton, president; Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, 
Kingston, and Mr. Jerome B. Poole, Rockland, 
vice-presidents; Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset, 
secretary ; Mr. William F. Danforth, Plymouth, 
treasurer. The report was accepted, and the 
officers nominated were elected. It was voted 


that the secretary express the sympathy of the 
conference to Rev. C. Y. De Normandie and 
Rev. E. H. Keens on learning of their recent 
illnesses. 

The subject for the afternoon was “The 
Church and Modern Life.” The addresses were 
given by Judge George W. Kelley of Rockland 
and Mr. E. P. Collier of Cohasset. The dis- 
cussion which followed was taken part in by 
Miss Susan Smith, Rev. H. D. Dix, Rev. R. R. 
Shippen, and Mr. Turner. 


Churches. 


Evansville, Ind.— The liberal religious 
movement of Evansville had an enjoyable even- 


ville gave a lecture on “The Sanctities of Life.” 
While the audience was not large, it was appre- 
ciative, and enjoyed the lecture, which was help- 
ful in every way. The liberal movement will 
suspend services after the 26th of this month, 
till after the summer months are passed. We 
have a small beginning for a Sunday-school, and 
the interest is gradually increasing. 


Richmond, Va.—Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn 
completed his six months’ appointment to preach 
for the Highland Springs and Richmond 
churches on Sunday, May 26. The work of 
Mr. Schermerhorn has been very productive. 
A charming farewell reception was given at 
“Redydale,” the beautiful new home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy S. Read, on the evening of May 22. 


St. Paul, Minn.—At the annual meeting, in 
January, good reports were given of the finan- 
cial condition of this society, which is without 
any debt, of the increased size of the Sunday- 
school, of the work of the Women’s Alliance, 


and of the Post-office Mission founded by Mr. 


BY WEIGHT. 
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a 
heart of the purchase is within. 
inside of the mattress he buys. 


That goggle-eyed, thousand-legged, staring 


monster, spread out over half a square mile, 
and called “The Public,” is singularly blind 
on the subject of a mattress. 


It sees only the outside, whereas the real 


Probably not one person in five hundred ever sees the 
Hence ariseth deception. 


Long ago we made the iron-clad rule that we would never sell a mattress or stuffed 
spring unless it was made of our own materials in our own factory by our own workmen. 


This rule we still adhere to. 


We offer mattresses so made, and each one has our guarantee. 


You pay for the 


materials only by the actual weight on the scales. We buy curled hair in immense 
quantities for spot cash, and give you the benefit of the low price thus secured. Esti- 


mates gladly furnished, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Dr. H. H. Filoon, Brock- _ 


ing May 13, when Rev. F. V. Hawley of Louis- 
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Gannett. Rev. Richard W. Boynton has been 
cordially welcomed by the community in general 
as well as by the Unitarians of St. Paul. The 
growth of the city has put a long distance be- 
tween the congregation and the church, but in 
spite of that disadvantage the pews are filled 
and the church is growing. Besides the weekly 
church service, Mr. Boynton has each Sunday 
met the Sunday-school before the service and 
his Bible class after it, the Bible class consisting 
of the young people of the church, joined by 
some of the older members. The teachers of 
the Sunday-school feel an enthusiastic interest 
in the weekly teachers’ meetings, in which Mr. 
Boynton goes over with them the ground to be 
covered in their classes on the ensuing Sunday. 
Mr. Boynton, for the benefit of some who had 
come to be regular attendants at the church, 
and yet had not taken any step which would 
render them more than interested and helpful 
outsiders, began, six weeks before Easter, a 
series of informal talks, given at the close of 
the usual Sunday morning service. The sub- 
jects for these talks took the form of questions. 
“Why join the church?” was the first, followed 
by “Truth for Authority or Authority for 
Truth?” “Is God Personal, and can I know 
him ?” “Was Jesus God or Man?” “How shall 
I Pray?” and “Am I Immortal?” The interest 
in Mr. Boynton’s talks and in the discussions 
which they opened extended beyond those for 
whom they were originally planned, and kept a 
large portion of the congregation in their seats 


until the lateness of the hour forced the “pro-. 


tracted meeting” to an end. These exercises 
culminated at Easter in the formal joining of 
the church by a larger number of persons than 
has been recorded as joining at any one time 
for at least fifteen years. The Easter ceremony 
was entirely simple, being no more than the ac- 
ceptance of the bond of fellowship by the enter- 
ing members, and the welcome extended to each 
by Mr. Boynton. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention and 
Festival of the Free Religious Association will 


be held on Thursday and Friday, May 30 and}. 


31. The business meeting will be held in Small 
Hall, Parker Memorial Building, at 3.30 P.M. 
on Thursday. The Convention will open in 
Boston Museum on Friday at 1o A.M., with an 
opening address by Dr. L. G. Janes, president 
of the Association. The subject for the morn- 
ing conference is “The Jesus of History and 
Tradition,” with the following subjects and 
speakers: “The Man Jesus and the Traditional 
Christ,” Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 
University ; “The Jewish Conception of Jesus,” 
Rabbi Joseph Silverman, D.D., of Temple 
Emanv-El, New Vork; “Did Christ teach a New 
Religion?’ Swami Abhedananda of India; 
“The Historical Jesus and Modern Christian- 
ity Rey. John White Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
N 


The afternoon session at 2.30 P.M. will con- 
sist of a symposium on the “Ethics of Race Re- 
lationship,” in which the following speakers will 
take part: Rev. Frank O. Hall of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the 
New York Age; Senorita Carolina H. Huido- 
bro of Chile; Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Allston, 
Mass.; Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston. 

The Festival will take place at the Quincy 
House at 6 P.M. Speaking at 8 pm. Hon. 
Albion A. Perry of Somerville, Mass., will pre- 
side. The subject will be “Commerce and Mis- 
sions as Civilizers,” with brief addresses by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Prof. Charles E. Fay, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Rabbi Silverman, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Senorita Huidobro, and Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, 
and a poem by Sam Walter Foss. 

There is no charge for admission at the morn- 
ing and afternoon session; but admission in the 
evening, including. supper, will be by tickets, 
which may be had for $1.25 each at the store of 
Messrs. John C. Haynes & Co., Washington 
Street, or by mail from Albert S. Parsons, Lex- 
ington, Mass. : 
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Glenwood 


‘Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 
of mowing machines. Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 
Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 
seen. The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 
a and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 

eld. 

Do not fail to see the Worcester Buckeye for rgor. 


Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 
teeth; do not tear up the grass roots. 
can handle it. 
buy it. 


Flattened sled-runner shaped 
th Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
It tells its own story in practical work. ‘Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of America. 
are imitations of it. 
the Bullard. 


( All tedders good for anything 
You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 

. Songs in Exile. 

. The Reign of Law. 

. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

. The Prophetic Soul. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
. Phillips Brooks, 

. The Attentive Soul. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


NAMUAWHE 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
Boston. 


of price by 


272 Congress Street, . - - 
The Oriental Christ. By Prorap GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
CHUNDER MozoompaR. Cloth, $1.25. aia Gongean Sicesk = =~) ) Boston 
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. Pleasantrics. 


——— 


A schoolboy gave the definition, “Elocution 
is a way they have of killing people in some 
States.” 


Wife (to unhappy husband): “I wouldn’t 
worry, John. It doesn’t do any good to bor- 
row trouble.” Husband: “Borrow trouble! 
My dear, I’m not borrowing trouble: I’ve got it 
to lend.” 


“Black yer boots?” grinned the young an- 
thropoid ape. “Goon!” growled the caveman. 
“Don’t try any of your monkey shines on me.” 
The phrase then began to thunder down the 
ages.— Pacific Unitarian. 


“Shall I order dinner for you?” asked the 
official of the jury, while the twelfth man was 
holding out against the eleven. “Yes,” replied 
one of the eleven: “make it eleven dinners and 
a bale of hay!”—Pacific Unitarian. 


There once was an ape in the days that were 
earlier, 
Centuries passed and his hair became curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 
Then he was a MAN—and a Positivist. 
—Mortimer Collins. 


An eminent Scotch divine was once asked 
how long he would require to prepare a speech. 
“That depends,” said he, “upon how much time 
I am to occupy in its delivery. If I am to 
speak for a quarter of an hour, I should like a 
week to prepare; if I am to speak for half an 
hour, three days will do; if I am to go on as 
long as I like, I am ready now.” 


An Italian paper lately had a version of 
Kipling’s “Absent-minded Beggar” which was 
entitled “A Distracted Mendicant.” Another 
Italian editor, who translated a passage from an 
English paper about a man who had killed his 
wife with a poker, added an ingenuous foot-note 
to say: “We do not know with certainty 
whether this thing ‘pokero’ be a domestic or 
surgical instrument.” 


The heavy footfall of the count, her father, 
could be heard in the corridor. “Fly, Egbert, 
fly!” faltered Gwendolyn. “You mean flee!” 
quoth the knight, who has been educated 
abroad, “Either, as you like!” the poor girl 
cried, wringing her hands. “In sooth, this is 
no time for refined entomological distinctions !” 
And with this she led him to the postern gate, 
where his steed awaited him impatiently.—De- 
troit Journal. 


Two shopmen hired bicycles lately, and took 
a spin. One of them got ahead of the other, 
and, in dashing around a turn, ran into a pile of 
stones, and found himself lying among the 
spokes. An old woman who happened to be 
passing was met a little later by the second 
rider. “My good woman,” said he, “have you 
seen a young man riding a bicycle on ahead?” 
“No,” said the woman; “but I saw a young 
‘man up the road who was sitting on the ground, 
mending umbrellas.” 


When President and Mrs. Hayes made their 
Presidential tour through the South, they were 
accompanied by Secretary Evarts, who made 
the speeches at the railway stations. Long 
stops were impossible, yet much of the allotted 
time was everywhere occupied by local brass 
bands and the mayor’s address of welcome. 
On one occasion Mr. Evarts had just begun to 
speak, when he perceived the train was slipping 
out. “I have often been criticised for my long 
sentences,” he began; “but I can never,” raising 
his voice with each word, “make a sentence 
long enough to reach—back—to—you!” A 
burst of laughter and applause trickled after the 
train. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190f-ssccesss-cseseees + sees $30,024,972.41 
PREECE RES | oe eae 27; 1,474.14 
: $3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachv- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. : 

BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL age b 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


WESTERN _. 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


Ss, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL | 
BELLEVUE | 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. ¥ 
BEACON ST. = 


EUROP 


DOMINION 
LINE for 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queensto-yn and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tor J s++eeee+June 19, July 17 
Commonwealth (new) — «» June s, July3 

Saloon, $60 upwards 
For passage and further in. 


5 v to 
Richards, Mills & Co., _ & . St.. Boston. 


Bt. 


D Mang, 
Ch. Oe 


SE 
$: 


~( Elementary and advanced classes. 


Hest & fh 
ASTINGS 0. 


(28) |May.30 r1got 
TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assgssor’s Orricr, City Hatt, 
Boston, May 1, roor. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making returns 


on property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 12 o’clock mM. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


ANTED.— Near Boston, in a professor’s family, 
ahome for two young men, aged respectively 
twenty and twenty-one years of age, who are very back- 
ward in their studies, and who desire to be prepared for 
college. Please state lowest possible terms for instruction, 
board, lodging, and washing. Address ‘Mrs. K.,” care of 
American Express Company, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


Educational. 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 


tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countries and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Fer, College. Graduates 


Wa free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For_ College Graduates 


too special Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


ted - are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


courses in, great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19, Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY (ourscs caine: to the 


F eka P leading to the 
PD. For Coilege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, B, P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. * 


- Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 

and teachers of experience. _Entrance examinations 

June 27, 28, SEPTEMBER 10, 11. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 


F Individual 
saching. Scholarships, 
rd F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


“CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school, 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Ecxreipt, Headmaster. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “®*)As"7% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 


oe ih 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 65 


VATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 


& Sons Co., 


Illustrated catalogue. 


“BOSTON. 


